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DUMB AT PARIS. 


BY MAXIME DU CAMP, PARIS, FRANCE. 


[Tue following article was translated by Mr. D. W. George, a recent 
graduate of the National Deaf-Mute College, from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of April 15, 1873. The distinguished reputation of its author and 
the high character of the periodical in which it appeared combined to give 
the article great importance in the eyes of Frenchmen, and caused it to 
produce no little sensation among the institutions of France. For this 
reason, as well as for the interest attaching to the history and descrip- 
tion of the Paris Institution, it seems entitled to a place in our pages, 
But of course its publication in the Annals is by no means to be regarded 
as an editorial endorsement of the opinions expressed by M. Maxime 
Du Camp; on the contrary, we think he errs greatly in some of his 
general judgments, and we believe his strictures upon the Paris Insti- 
tution to be unjust in several respects.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

The art of speaking with the aid of signs must have existed 
at all times. Men of different tongues, accidentally brought 
together, have always been able to convey simple ideas and 
make themselves understood by using certain significant gest- 
tures; these constitute the sign-lunguage. Moreover, whenever 
children have been collected under the discipline of the rule of 
silence, they have sought a means of chatting without making 
a noise, and have contrived a visible alphabet in which each 


letter is represented by a peculiar movement of the fingers; 
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2 The Paris Institution. 

this is dactylology,; we have all “talked” it in our school-days. 
The combination of dactylology with the sign-language consti- 
tutes the language of the deaf and dumb. This artificial lan- 
guage is an inestimable boon to these unfortunates, for by it 
they can communicate freely with each other, and as it forms 
the basis of instruction in reading and writing, it is the means 
of furnishing them an instrument of intercourse with other 
men. Thanks to this language, the deaf-mute, rescued from 
;solation, can participate in ordinary life, so far as to provide 
for the necessities of his own existence. 

Prior to the apostolate of the Abbé de l’Epée, we find the 
history of several individual attempts at the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, the object of which seems to have been to strike the 
public imagination rather than to reach any large number of 
individuals. Rudolph Agricola, professor of philosophy at 
Heidelberg, (1480,) relates in his book, ** De Inventione dialec- 
tica,” that he knew a deaf-mute who could read and write. Je- 
rome Cardan, (born 1501, died 1576,) in his “ Paralipomena” 
puts the question whether deaf-mutes can be educated, and 
answers it in the affirmative. The Benedictine monk Pedro de 
Ponce (died 1584) published a method for their instruction ; 
his ideas were revived by J. Bonet, secretary of the Constable 
of Castile, who produced, in 1620, ? Arte para ensenar a hablar 
alos mudos. In the seventeenth century, Fabricio d’Aquapen- 
dente, professor at Padua, Bulwer, J. Wallis, and W. Holder, 
in England, Van Helmont and Conrad Amman, in Holland, 
busied themselves with this subject, and formed theories which 
practice did not justify; their principle seems to have been to 
compel the deaf-mute to articulate sounds. Van Helmont’s 
book is entitled “ Surdus Loquens,’* (1692.) G. Raphel, in 
Germany, educated his three children afflicted with deaf-mute- 
ness, and published, in 1718, the method which he used. It is 
difficult to ascertain how far these isolated attempts, which were 
addressed only to individuals, were carried. It was in Paris 
that the first success was demonstrated scientifically. It was 
due to a Portuguese of Estremadura, named Jacobo Rodriguez 
Pereira or Pereire. On the 11th of June, 1749, he presented 


* This is a mistake; Amman, not Van Helmont, was the author of 
** Surdus Loquens.” This paragraph, in the original, contains several other 
errors, especially in the dates, but these are corrected in the translation. — 
Ep. ANNALS. 
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to the Academy of Sciences an educated deaf-mute; on the 13th 
of January, 1751, he presented a second; encouraged by Buffon, 
Mairan, Diderot, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, he continued his 
work, but was not willing to reveal the secret of his method. 
He gave instruction to twelve deaf-mutes, employing dactylology 
and articulation. He obtained from the king a pension of 800 
livres, and was appointed his interpreter of the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages. He offered to sell his process to the 
government; the negotiation was begun, but came to nothing. 

The idea gradually prevailed ; to teach deaf-mutes to speak 
seemed no longer a miracle; it tempted more than one ambi- 
tion. Pereire’s success excited the emulation of one Ernaud, 
who also educated two deaf-mutes, whom he exhibited before 
the Academy in 1757. He knew nothing of Pereire’s system, 
and he taught little besides articulation ; the unfortunates whom 
he exhibited in public doubtless repeated from memory phrases 
prepared beforehand, which they had been taught to read from 
the lips when pronounced quite slowly; this was the /abial 
alphabet. Did the Abbé de lEpée know of Pereire and Er- 
naud?* It is very doubtful; for at the time when the latter 
was receiving the praises of the scientific world, De I Kpée was 
perfecting the method with which his name remains forever 
linked. He lived in Paris in poverty ; he had submitted to the 
bull Unigenitus, but had acknowledged at the same time that 
he believed in the miracles of the Cemetery St. Médard ; that 
was reason enough why he should be deprived of the right of 
preaching and confessing. About 1753 he went on some un 
important matter of business to the house of a widow who lived 
on the Rue Fossés-Saint-Victor; she being absent, he waited 
for her return in a room in which were twin sisters. In vain 
he endeavored to converse with them; they maintained an ab- 
solute silence. When their mother returned the mystery was 


unravelled; the Abbé de l’Epée learned that he was.in’ the pres- - 
ence of two deaf-mutes, and that they were disconsolate, be- 


* The Abbé de ’Epée’s own declaration ought to be a sufficient answer 
to this question. He says in the preface to his ‘** Véritabie Maniére :” 
** When I consented to undertake the instruction of two deaf-mute sisters, 
I was not aware that there was in Paris a teacher (M. Pereire) who for 
several years had applied himself to this work, and had educated pupils.” 
In his /nstitution des Sourds et Muets, chapter I, he says: ‘‘I became a 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, not knowing that there had ever been any 
such before myself.”—Ep, ANNALS. 
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cause death had recently taken away from them their teacher, a 
Father of the Christian Doctrine, named Vanin, who had at- 
tempted to instruct them by the aid of engravings. This mo- 
ment decided the destiny of the deaf-mutes and the vocation 
of the Abbé de ’Epée; from this hour to his death he conse- 
crated himself exclusively to the work to which he felt himself 
called of God. 

De l’Epée was a man of great benevolence and amiability, as 
is shown by his portrait; the eyes were prominent, the cheeks 
full, the lips thick and always smiling, the chin square, and the 
forehead high, indicating great tenacity of purpose and inex- 
haustible kindness and love. Amid these good qualities so evi- 
dent we discover in him something of simplicity and even 
of credulity, which explains the enthusiasm with which he al- 
lowed himself to be carried away in the famous mystification of 
the false Comte de Solar.* This incident created a great stir in 
its time; it took from the Abbé de l'Epée leisure hours that 
might have been better spent, and furnished to Bouilly the sub- 
ject of a melodramatic comedy which at one time attained great 
success. Perhaps he needed this blind faith—the faith which re- 
moves mountains—not to be discouraged at the outset by ob- 
stacles which might have been regarded as insuperable. Re- 
viving the dactylology which Bonet had published in 1610, and 
in which every sign corresponds to a letter of the alphabet, but 
attempting especially to combine into a methodical and analyti- 
cal group all the signs called natural,t by the aid of which all 
deaf-mutes express their wants and impressions, he invented a 
real language, easy to understand, easy to teach, and which 
proved a very satisfactory means of communication for the un- 


* A description of this remarkable event, abridged from Bébian’s Hloge, 
may be found in the first volume of the Annals, page 74. The descrip- 
tion, however, contains several material errors, and seems, like the paint- 
ing mentioned elsewhere in this article, to have been based upon Bouilly’s 
play rather than upon the facts of the case. Whether the pretended count 
was originally and intentionally an impostor, or was made one’in spite of 
himself by the good Abbé’s imaginative enthusiasm, it is hard to say; 
but after De l’Epée’s death it was clearly demonstrated that his protégé was 
not the Comte de Solar. See the ‘‘ Rapport du Proces Solar,” Paris, 1792, 
and the various other documents relating to this case published at the 
time.—Ep. ANNALS. 

+ The expression ‘‘ natural signs’ 
signs. Every people, or rather every race, has its own signs. We shake 
the head to say no; the Arab raises it. 


is improper. There are no natural 
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fortunate class to whom he became a father, and whom he called 
around him from all sides. When he undertook this most ad- 
mirable task of bestowing intelligence upon beings whom the 
absence of a sense had deprived of it, was it his object to place 
them in a position to earn their living without resorting to pub- 
lic benevolence? I think not. He devoted himself chiefly to 
making them acquainted with God, giving them ideas of Chris- 
tian metaphysics, and revealing to them the mysteries of the 
Catholic religion. In the opinion of many narrow and pharisai- 
cal divines, the deaf-mute could not obtain salvation ; they cited 
as a positive proof the seventeenth verse of the tenth chapter 
of St. Paul's epistle to the Romans, “ Faith cometh by hearing.” 
This text sufficed to exclude deaf-mutes from the communion 
of the faithful, and, in many cases, even denied them legal 
rights; it is mentioned as an exceptional and unprecedented 
case that, in 1679, the parliament of Toulouse sustained the 
validity of a will which a deaf-mute had written with his own 
hand.* 

Such an opinion must have disturbed a man of profound 
convictions like the Abbé de l'Epée not a little. A passage in 
St. Augustine showed him the path he was to follow in order 
to save these unfortunate souls, whom people could believe to 
have been condemned in advance. “ Surdus natus litteras, 
quibus lectis fidem coneipiat, discere non potest ; the congeni- 
tal deaf-mute cannot learn to read the books which would give 
him a comprehension of faith.” In order to believe, then, rea- 
soned the Abbé de l’Epée, it is not necessary to hear, provided 
one is able to read, since faith can enter into the soul through 
the eyes as well as through the ears. The way was made clear ; 
to the sign-language and dactylology it was necessary to add 
reading and writing, and then there were no ideas so abstract, 
no mysteries so complex, that they could not be explained to a 
deaf-mute and be comprehended by him. This conception, the 


* Certain religious laws have deprived the deaf-mute of common rights. 
‘*'The blind and the deaf from birth, the mute and the crippled, are not 
qualified to inherit property. But it is just that the heir-of unimpaired 
senses who receives their portion should give them, so far as possible, 
clothing and subsistence to the end of their days; if he did not do it, he 
would be criminally guilty.”” (Laws of Manou, book ix.) Quite recently, 
an attempt was made to nullify an election because a deaf-mute had taken 
part in the vote, but the chamber of deputies, in the session of December 
25, 1833, refused to sustain the objection. 
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most exalted of all for a fervent soul, was to have practical 
results which doubtless the Abbé de l’Epée did not foresee, and 
by which this whole afflicted class have profited. 

The Abbé was not rich. He had distributed in four boarding- 
houses those whom he called his children, and in whom he had 
interested several charitable persons. Twice a week, from 
seven o'clock in the morning until noon, they were brought to 
him, about 75 in number, in his room on the second floor of the 
house number 14 Rue des Moulins; there he instructed them, 
teaching them to attach certain fixed meanings to certain ges- 
tures, which he also translated into writing, so as to give them 
a written sign corresponding to the gesture sign. In a word, 
he presented them with a language which, but for him, they 
might never have known. Though their progress was slow, it 
was remarkable; yet no one took any notice of the Abbé de 
l’Epée, who was breaking down under the double load of his 
labor and his poverty. {[t was a foreigner who, drawing on him 
the eyes of the court, as it was then said, caused him to rise 
from his humble condition. The Count of Falkenstein, that is, 
Joseph IT, visited the school, took an interest in it, and spoke 
of it to his sister, Marie Antoinette. They had no difficulty. in 
interesting Louis XVI, whose heart was easily opened to works 
of benevolence, and an order of the council, dated November 21, 
1778, declared that the king took under his protection the es- 
tablishment founded for the benefit of deaf-mutes. The present 
and future of the Institution were assured. On the 25th of 
March, 1785, a new order authorized the Abbé de l'Epée to 
install his school in the old convent of the Celestines, and 
assigned an income of 3,400 livres for the support of the pupils. 
They left the hill Des Moulins, and took up their abode in the 
quarter of the Arsenal. 

This little school, hitherto taught in one room, which was 
now removed into spacious buildings to-day converted into 
barracks, was really the parent and prototype of the deaf-mute 
institutions which afterwards arose, first in Austria, and subse- 
quently in all parts of the world.* The glory of it belongs 
wholly to the persistent efforts of a poor, humble, and obscure 
man, whose energy nothing could tire, and who was filled with 
the love of doing good. The second French school was founded 


* M. Du Camp seems to be ignorant of the schools founded by Heinicke 
and Braidwood.—Epb. ANNALS. 
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at Bordeaux, in 1783, by the Archbishop Champion de Cis¢, who 
sent the Abbé Sicard to Paris to learn the method of the Abbé 
de lEpée. Sicard returned in 1785, and in April, 1790, was 
recalled to Paris to succeed the Abbé de Epée, who had died 
on the 23d of December, 1789. The new director was a very 
intelligent priest, and enthusiastic in the work to which he 


devoted himself. He seems to have been energetic in every- 
thing, and to have preserved in his manners the lively impul- 
siveness which he owed to his southern birth. He was not slow 
to understand the ground he was to occupy, and he soon excelled 
in the art of producing theatrical effects—an art which is doubt- 
less necessary in Paris, where the 4/as¢ curiosity of the people 
always has to be over-stimulated in order to interest them even 
in the most worthy enterprises. However, he was not able to 
escape the persecutions to which most of the clergy were sub- 
jected, and in those days of confusion he was several times 
arrested and imprisoned. He was in the Adduye during the 
dark days of September, 1792; he escaped the massacre only 
by a sort of miracle. The narrative which he wrote of his cap- 
tivity, notwithstanding certain blemishes, is one of the most 
curious pages in the history of our city.* 

However, the revolution had not disturbed the deaf-mutes ; 
on the contrary, a law of July 21-29, 1791, had confirmed them 
in the possession of the old convent of the Celestines, but, by 
an inconsistency hard to explain—for the instruction which 
suits one class is utterly valueless to the other—the blind chil- 
dren were made to share it with them. This strange and de- 
plorable confusion did not last long; an order of February 13, 
1794, decreed the separation of the two schools, which should 
never have been united, and the seminary of Saint-Magloire was 
assigned to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; in the same 
year the committees of sequestration and of public charities or- 
dered the removal to their new home, which, however, was not . 
effected until after a new law of January 5, 1795. The deaf- 
mutes then took possession of the place they still occupy. The 
house in which they were now quartered has an interesting his- 
tory. It was at first a hospital in the original meaning of the 


* Relation adressée par M. 0 Abbé Sicard, instituteur des sourds-muets, 
un de ses amis sur les dangers qwil a courus les 2 et 3 Septembre, 1792. 
Collection des mémoires relatifs ¢ la Révolution Francaise, vol. xxii, p. 85. 
(See ** The Great Peril of Sicard,” Annals, vol. i, p. 16.—Ep. ANNALS.) 
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word—-a place of refuge for travellers, pilgrims, and invalids ; 
it had been founded by monks of the convent of Saint-Jacques- 
du-Haut-Pas, the headquarters of which were at Lucca, in Italy. 
These were the monks commonly called “ pontiff brethren,” 
(fréres pontifes,) by whom were built nearly all the bridges 
constructed in Western Europe during the Middle Ages. Their 
abbots were called commanders and wore upon the shoulder 
the “cross potent,” as if they had been crusaders in the Holy 
Land. They remained peaceful owners of their domain until 
1572. At this date, Catharine de’ Medici, wishing to have a 
new palace built, (the //6tel de Soissons, which gave place to 
the corn-market,) turned out the “ penitent women ” who occu- 
pied the desired site, and quartered them in the home of the 
monks holding the abbey Saint-Magloire of the Rue Saint- 
Denis; the latter were sent to Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, 
and had no difficulty in supplanting the “ pontiff brethren,” as 
there were only two of them left. The new guests, we must 
believe, did not lead an irreproachable life, for they were ex- 
pelled, in 1618, by the Archbishop of Paris, who established in 
their place the first seminary of the Priests of the Oratory 
which existed in Paris; these were destroyed by the Revolu- 
tion, and the deaf-mutes were their successors. 

The Institution, facing the Rue Saint-Jacques, forms a quad- 
rilateral which rests upon the gardens of the old //6tel de 
Chauines, the Rue d’Enfer, and the Rue de l’Abbé-de-l’Epée, 
formerly called the Rue des Deux-Eglises. After having passed 
through the gate of the Institution one finds himself in a large 
yard in which there is a celebrated tree, the famous elm seen 
from all parts of Paris, and which has been called “the plume 
of Mont St. Geneviéve.” The trunk of this tree rises to a height 
of 160 feet, and is crowned by a cluster of verdure in the 
shape of a bouquet; it has a legend: it is claimed that Sully 
himself planted it on coming one day to offer up his devotions 
at Saint-Magloire. This story is not well authenticated, but 
the tradition which carries the tree back to 1600 is not improb- 
able. One is amazed, not in admiring this giant tree, not in 
looking at the buildings, which have a vague character of hos- 
pital, barracks, school, and convent; but one is amazed that 
there in the place of honor, on the threshhold of this Institution 
which is an object of pride to all humanity, on the summit of 
this hill which the Middle Ages called Mons scolarwm, in front 
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of the building where is repeated every day the greatest mira- 
cle that education has ever been able to perform, one looks in 
vain for a statue of the Abbé de lEpée. The surprise is ex- 
ceedingly painful. especially when one reflects upon the marbles 
that have been sculptured and the bronzes that have been cast 
for men whose very names are now forgotton. 


II. 


At the opening of the Institution, and under the management 
of the Abbé Sicard, the deaf-mutes excited an interest which at 
times degenerated into infatuation. Those festive days are 
gone, and a sort of reaction has set in; they are now often 
regarded with feelings bordering on contempt, so that it is 
difficult in judging them to maintain the golden mean. Unless 
one has lived with them for a long time, it is not easy to form 
an impartial estimate. Two contrary currents of opinion come 


into collision, and seem to be one cause of the uneasiness hov- 
ering over the school. The question, which is discussed under 
various forms, may be reduced to this: Is the faculty of hearing 
indispensable to the develepment of the intellect? Savants, 
philosophers, professors, administrators—in short, all who by 


office or inclination have to do with deaf-mutes—are divided 
in their answer to this question, and each side supports its 
views by arguments which it may be worth while to make 
known. According to one class, whom I will call the pessi- 
mists, the defect is predominant; it closes the avenues of 
the mind, and shuts the child up in a dark limbo from 
which it can never wholly emerge. The deaf-mute, they affirm, 
skims over facts, but does not enter into them, for hearing 
is the only door to the understanding. The first ideas spring up 
in the hearing child at the same time that he forms his vocabu 
lary. and the education of the brain is continued in proportion 
as this vocabulary increases. Perhaps it is necessary for one 
to have stammered the childish onomatopeias of the primitive 
language in order to be able eventually to rise to the concep- 
tion of divinity and the comprehension of natural phenomena. 
A deaf-mute who should miraculously recover his hearing, and 
consequently his speech, at the age of twenty years, could never 
assimilate a certain number of abstract ideas. It is the gift of 
speech that makes a man a human being. St. John says: “In 
the beginning was the Word;” extending this thought, we may 
say that the Word is the source of all things; without it the 
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physical world is often incomprehensible, and the moral world 
is closed. Itis with great difficulty that the deaf-mute is raised 
above mere sensation ; the idea, with all its consequences, most 
frequently escapes him. The sense of sight transmits only im- 
ages; these are explained and commented on by a series of 
conventional signs, written or gestured, which themselves are 
likewise onby images, and if he confounds the one with the 
other he enters into a labyrinth from which it is very difficult 
to extricate him. This is the radical evil for which there exists 
no remedy; the deaf-mute is mentally an invalid whom we may 
bring by degrees to a convalescence which will be perpetual, 
but whom we can never entirely cure. The sign-language and 
reading restore to him one part of speech, the visible, tangible, 
material part, so to speak; but the metaphysical part, that 
which by the aid of logical deductions easily leads to abstract 
thought, is denied him. For this reason alone he remains fixed 
in an inferior rank, which makes him only a sort of interme- 
diate creature; interesting, it is true, and capable of receiving 
a limited education, but shut up by a pathological accident in 
comparative darkness; endowed with an instinct which may 
resemble intelligence, but always weighed down with the fatal 
burden of a defective organ; in short, he will ever be a disa- 
bled, an incomplete being.* 

The optimists, on the other hand, while admitting the de- 
fect, assert that it is only apparent, inasmuch as the method of 
the Abbé de l'Epée, elaborated by Sicard, improved by Bébian,t 
and made fruitful every day by skilful teachers, easily succeeds 
in neutralizing it. Writing is written language in the same way 
that speech is spoken writing; reading and hearing are the 
same things. The ideas which penetrate the mind through the 
sense of hearing can be acquired through the sense of sight. 
The material operation alone is longer, and this gives a certain 
slowness to the course of instruction, but the intellectual de- 
velopment of the deaf-mute can be pushed at least as far as 


that of hearing and speaking persons; it is simply a question 


* General Butler must belong to the ‘‘ pessimist” class, for he once said 
in Congress that the deaf-mute was only half a man.—TRANSLATOR. 

+ Bébian was assistant teacher (1817) and censor of the Institution, which 
he was compelled to leave in 1834 on account of a discussion which re- 
sulted in a quarrel. The most important of his works is the ‘* Manuel 
d enseigenement pratique des sourds-muets,” 1827. 
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of time and patience. The very endeavor which the defective 
person is obliged to make to avoid the consequences of his 
defect is a conclusive proof of the acuteness of his intellect. 
The evil which afflicts him is local, and does not at all affect 
the faculties of the brain. To be sure, this complete oblitera- 
tion of one sense hampers him in more than one direction, and 
renders him unfitted for many employments; in this respect 
the deaf are like the lame, the blind, and the maimed, whose 
sphere of action is limited solely on account of a physical acci- 
dent. Deaf-mutes, then—save in respect to hearing, which is 
denied them—ocecupy as high a rank in humanity as others. 
There are among them persons more or less intelligent, more 
or less bountifully endowed by nature, just as there are among 
those who hear; if some are shut out from a normal develop- 
ment, the majority are open to all kinds of instruction, and 
several have even been able to reach a remarkable degree of 


culture; among the latter are named authors, sculptors, paint- 
ers, and skilled artisans. In a word, the infirmity of the deaf- 
mute ceases to be predominant since his intelligence, by educa- 
tion, becomes like that of others, and is capable of mastering 
any ideas whatever, except those relating to acoustics. 


This matter has been discussed for a long time, and is still 
far from being decided. It seems to me that a compromise 
must be made, and that for this it is only necessary that the 
disputants should understand each other. These two opposite 
views agree more closely than they seem to; the real question 
is, What kind of deaf-mutes are referred to? It is generally 
believed that these unfortunates have all been smitten with 
deafness during the obscure period of gestation, or from the 
very hour of birth. This is a mistake. Many of them have 
heard and spoken during their earlier years, and have become 
deaf in consequence of brain fever, typhoid fever, nervous fever, 
scarlet fever, measles, falls, etc.; some are not totally deaf; 
others—though such cases are very rare—while hearing per- 
fectly, are speechless, and, as if all the vocal chords had been 
destroyed, cannot utter a single word. In these instances the 
injury is accidental; it has come upon a soul already opened, 
and if it has closed it suddenly, it has not driven away certain 
ideas previously acquired. At the period when the sense of 
hearing still existed these persons had laid up a stock of ideas 
which, developed by age and education, raise them to an intel- 
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lectual state equal to that of the average of hearing and speak- 
ing persons. No speculation of the mind seems forbidden 
them, and they succeed in rending the chains which bind them. 
This is a very interesting class; the efforts they put forth to 
regain, in spite of numberless obstacles, the share of intelligence 
and knowledge to which they feel they have a right, are touch- 
ing to behold; I believe that they can traverse all the avenues 
to which intelligence, reflection, and sight constitute a sufficient 
guide. 

I cannot say as much of those who are enveloped in congen- 
ital deaf-mutism, whose auditory nerve has never conveyed any 
sound to the brain. Their mental condition is betrayed by the 
ill-shaped head, the tapering forehead and chin, the prominent 
ears, and the nervous twitchings of the face which many cannot 
restrain; these are a sort of indication that the animal nature 
predominates; while it has been diminished by education, it 
has not been eradicated; it shows itself in uncouth gestures, 
and in fits of passion which seem to be the result of an irresist- 
ible impulse. Of our double origin, these poor children have 
preserved more of the earthly than of the heavenly; the divine 
breath has touched them but incompletely. . Every one knows 
how easy it is to find points of resemblance between the human 
face and the heads of certain animals; this is a comic element 
which caricature has often employed to good purpose. With 
deaf-mutes from birth, this painful similarity is sometimes em- 
phasized in a remarkable manner; they have the faces of hares, 
of apes, of bulls; sometimes with their hooked noses, their 
large round eyes, and the rapid movements of their heads upon 
their awkward necks, they look like great owls. In these cases 
there is something more than deafness; there is, I fear, a lesion 
of the organs of understanding; the intelligence of these per- 
sons, as incomplete as their senses, seems to be mere instinct. 
The teacher redoubles his efforts in their behalf—barren efforts 
incessantly renewed with a devotedness which cannot be too 
highly praised. The obstacle is not in their deaf-mutism; it 
would be of no use for them to hear and speak; they would 
never acquire the development which their defective construc- 
tion forever removes from them. In this case, deaf-muteness 
is not a cause, it is an effect; if the acoustic nerve is paralyzed, 
it is because the brain is scarcely better off. Will these persons 
ever be restored to humanity? We doubt it; we believe they 
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will always remain upon the threshhold. All are not thus, I 
hasten to say; there are exceptions among them; but this im- 
pression has taken a very strong hold upon me, and despite my 
efforts I have been unable to escape it.* 

According as one finds himself in the presence of one or the 
other of these classes his impression varies, and he inclines 
alternately to the opinion of the optimists and that of the pes- 
simists. It would not be so, and the Institution would gain 
greatly, if it would admit only pupils who were capable of 
receiving a rational and normal education. Instead of an asy- 
lum for defective, uncouth, and sometimes vicious children, a 
model institution might have been established ; this would have 
attracted wealthy deaf-mutes, whose presence, while diminishing 
the cost to the government, would have given the establishment 
a pleasant and cheerful aspect. Another part of the building, 
or one of our numerous benevolent institutions, might have 
received, cared for, and trained those whose mental deficiency 
renders them an unmitigated annoyance to the teacher. As it 
is, the Institution is only a sort of asylum in which, under the 
direction of the administration, an education suited to the 
defective creatures who are its inmates is doled out. 

The Institution formerly contained two divisions, one for 
boys, the other for girls, but the latter having been removed to 
Bordeaux by an order of September 11, 1859, it is now devoted 
solely to males. It is arranged to accommodate 250 pupils; it 
contained 177 when I visited it at the beginning of this year.T 
With spacious gardens, large uncovered yards, a gymnasium, a 
suitable library, a chapel, a hall for public exercises and the 
distribution of prizes, a dining-room, dormitories, an infirmary 


*** All are not thus,” says the author; and his error is evidently in mis- 
taking the exception for the rule and the rule for the exception. The 
persons he describes in this paragraph are evidently more or less feeble- 
minded; such persons, both deaf and hearing, are sometimes placed in ° 
institutions for the deaf and dumb, though they ought properly to be in 
schools for idiots. M. Du Camp says truly that the obstacle to their men- 
tal development is not in their deaf-mutism, and this is a sufficient answer 
to his preceding statements. He is quite right in drawing a distinction 
between semi-mutes and congenital deaf-mutes, but wrong in asserting 
that the latter as a class are inferior in natural capacity to the average of 
mankind.—Ep. ANNALS. 

+ Of this number only 18 pay for their board, in whole or in part; the 
others are beneficiaries. 
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attended by three sisters of charity and visited by two physicians, 
school-rooms, workshops, a parlor ornamented with several busts 
and with pictures representing Rodriguez Pereire and the Abbé 
Sicard surrounded by their pupils, large staircases with beautiful 
iron balustrades of the time of Louis XVI, and a fine view of the 
whole of Paris, the building is well arranged and well situated, 
though it is easy to see that it was not erected for its present 
purpose. The routine is regulated as in a barrack ; the pupils 
rise at 54 o'clock, and retire at 9; the day is divided uniformly 
between devotion, study, meals, recreation, and work; as ina 
barrack, also, all the signals indicating general movements are 
given withadrum. This may seem strange, but nothing is more 
reasonable; though the deaf-mute does not hear the sound, he 
feels the vibrations which the beating of the drum imparts to the 
surrounding atmosphere; this impression is made on his epigas- 
trium, and still more frequently on the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet. It is a physiological law that the nervous 
centres transmit sensation to the extremities; if we strike the 
elbow, we immediately feel a tingling at the end of the little 
finger. The vibration of the drum is enough to rouse the deaf- 
mute from sleep. In the classes, when the pupils are inattentive 
to the teacher, he raps smartly on a table, and the concussion 
of the air suffices to call their attention. 

The regular limit to the stay of the pupils in the Institution 
is seven years; the authorities, however, do not refuse the more 
studious pupils an additional year. The most favorable age to 
begin this arduous training is ten years; younger than this 
the child understands very little, and is only an element of 
trouble to his companions; older, he has already formed bad 
principles, or rather bad habits of sign-making, which he in- 
voluntarily substitutes for the systematic sign-language he is 
taught—in a word, he gesticulates in dialect, and can only with 
the utmost difficulty be made to gesticulate in French.* The 
course of instruction is very tedious; four years are required 
before beginning the explanation of the metric system, and it 
takes seven years to arrive at the forms of conversation and 
letter-writing. The first year is wholly devoted to teaching the 
forms of the present, past, and future tenses, and to counting 


* This statement, implying that facility in the use of the sign-language is 
the chief aim of instruction, shows how little the author really understands 
the subject.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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as far as one thousand. Sometimes an hour would suffice to 
explain to a hearing and speaking pupil what it will take several 
months to make a deaf-mute understand. Most of these unfor- 
tunates come to the Institution in a very precarious state of 
health ; they are born under bad social circumstances, they 
come from families usually very poor, they have suffered from 
infancy, they are anzemic, scrofulous, rheumatic, and otherwise 
diseased, and they seem to have an organic disposition to affec- 
tigns of the respiratory passages and of the brain. With the 
regular life of the school, athletic sports in the open air, and 
an abundance of nourishing food, they improve quite rapidly, 
at least externally. This is the physical side of their education, 
and it is not overlooked. The “asylum” does its work, and 
the child derives benefit from it; but the chief object sought 
is his intellectual development ; this is the work of the school- 
room. 

The methods of instruction of De lEpée and Sicard have 
been modified and improved, especially by Bébian, who gave 
them a sort of philosophical character. The principle from 
which Bébian started may be formulated thus: the instruction 
given to deaf-mutes should be based upon objects or actions 
corresponding to the idea which one wishes to impart. The 
child, on entering the Institution, knows nothing; he has been 
taught neither reading nor writing. The first thing is to teach 
him his name. When he is admitted into the school-room he 
sees three sides of the walls covered with large black-boards; he 
is led before one of these and his name is written on it in plain 
characters ; then, by the aid of signs, he is made to understand 
that these characters represent his name; he must hencefor- 
ward recognize it as his own, and stand up whenever he sees 
it written. This is the first instruction, the scholastic baptism, 
as it were, of the deaf-mute. The written name, however, is 
purely official; among themselves the children call each other 
—I will not say by surnames—but by gestures indicating some 
physical fact: a missing of a crooked tooth, a scar, a lameness, 
a deformity of the face or of a limb. The deaf-mute having 
been named, he is simultaneously taught to read, to write, 
and to use the sign-language and the manual alphabet. The 
teacher begins with a very simple sentence, at first in the im- 
perative ; he writes on the black-board such a word as jump. 
When the child has taken a good look at it, so as to be thor- 
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oughly “impregnated ” with the visible form of the word sub- 
mitted to his inspection, which as yet is without meaning to 
him, the teacher jumps; this explains to him the connection 
between the word and the action; then, using the manual al- 
phabet, he spells out the word, j, u, m, p, finally he wipes out 
the writing and hands the crayon to the child, who reproduces 
the written form he has seen, and jumps in his turn to show 
that he has understood the word. Such is the principle of the 
education of deaf-mutes ; it progresses slowly but surely, and 
it produces good results, for it arouses latent ideas and gives 
birth to such as do not yet exist. 

The deaf-mute learns to read and write almost instanta- 
neously. He sees a word, scrutinizes it closely, and reproduces 
it. This is easily explained; for him it is a written form, a 
figure which has a complete, absolute meaning. He is innocent 
of those plays upon words which we call puns; he never per- 
ceives the similarity in the sounds of the words so and sew, 
earn and urn, which to our ears sound alike, and whose differ- 
ent acceptations can only be determined from the context; to 
his eye these words have no relation whatever with each other. 
It rarely happens that a deaf-mute makes mistakes in spelling, 
for such wistakes arise chiefly from following the sound. They 
are ignorant of the abstract and relative value of the letters, 
the sound of which is modified according as they are isolated 
or in juxtaposition ; if they were told that e, a, and wu, joined | 
together, make 0, as in beau, they would laugh and refuse to be- 
lieve it. To make them wholly unable to understand a word 
it is only necessary to spell it very badly. This is so true that 
the teachers are often obliged “to translate into orthography ” 
the very illiterate letters the pupils sometimes receive from their 
families; without this assistance they wculd weary themselves 
in vain in endeavoring to guess out the meaning. 

The language which they prefer to use with each other, and 
which, being an admirable medium of communication and in- 
struction, cannot be developed with too much care, is the 
sign-language. It has the advantage over the manual alphabet 
of being far more rapid. However nimble or skilful one’s fin- 
gers may be, they work with comparative slowness. For in- 
stance, the word man is represented in the sign-language by a 
gesture, which consists in lifting the hand to the forehead as if 
to seize the hat and make a bow; the word woman, by passing 
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the thumb down on the side of the face as if to indicate 
a bonnet-string. The sign-language can thus by a single ges- 
ture show what is meant, while the manual alphabet leaves the 
mind in suspense, and one is obliged to wait an appreciable 
length of time before knowing whether his companion is going 
to say chapel, chaplet, chaplain, or chapter.* In the sign- 
language the speaker proceeds from the known to the un- 
known, giving first the fact or point to which he wishes to 
draw the attention; this leads to perpetual inversions. For in- 
stance, J went home yesterday, is given in signs, Home go 1 
yesterday. However, in spite of all the resources of the sign- 
language, in spite of the mathematical precision of the manual 
alphabet, deaf-mutes get words confused much more frequently 
than ordinary learners. A useful exercise consists in making 
them describe upon the black-board various actions which have 
been performed in their presence. Directing them to give a 
description of a series of movements which I had executed, I 
obtained this singular sentence : “ First you took out your watch, 
then you looked at your watch, finally you returned your watch 
into your vest of your watch-pocket.” I immediately rubbed 
this out to show that it was incorrect, and asked what I had 
just done; the pupil wrote: “ You wiped the sponge with the 
black-board.” A deaf-mute might say that he had cleaned 
the brush with his coat, or that he had eaten the spoon 
with his soup, and not provoke a frown from his companions.t 

Closely watching them as they “talk” with one another, one 
may easily distinguish frequently repeated gestures which 
correspond to those forms of speech we prefer to use; like us, 
they employ ready-made phrases, commonplaces, and paradoxes. 
According to their individual natures, their gesticulation is 
animated or dull, elegant or uncouth. There is as much differ 
ence in their manner of sign-making as there is between tenor 
and bass voices. To designate an object, they rarely point to it 
with the forefinger; they rather indicate it with the whole hand, 
the thumb pointing upward. Their mode of salutation is a little 
theatrical; the body remains almost motionless, and the right 


arm describes from above downward a full quarter of a circle. 


*Asa matter of fact, the deaf-mute generally divines the word before 
its spelling is half completed ; in the case of several words beginning with 
the same letters the context usually indicates which it is to be.—Ep. ANNALS. 

* Not if his companions had been properly taught.—Ep. ANNaLs. 
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I have been present at dictations given by the manual alphabet ; 
they do not always yield satisfactory results. If the child has 
not first been made familiar with the subject about to be dis- 
cussed; if the teacher hurries; if he does not separate every 
word by an intervening pause; or if by a too rapid movement 
of the fingers the letters are not distinctly formed, the pupil is 
confused; he is so occupied in catching hére and there isolated 
words that he has no time to grasp the co-relation existing 
between them, and he commits blunders which sometimes result 
in mere nonsense; but when deaf-mutes are allowed to employ 
their natural language of signs, how complete is their mastery 
of it, and what skill they display in its use! I have seen them 
recite the fables of the Fox and the Crow, the Goat and the 
Fox, the Cobbler and the Financier. The gesture had inflections 
like the voice; the cunning of the fox, the vanity of the raven, 
the stupidity of the goat, the cheerfulness and the anxiety of the 
cobbler, the self-consequence of the financier, were delineated 
with very delicate touches. True, this was the result of special 
study; the pupils had learned to recite in signs as others learn 
to declaim, but I was none the less impressed with the precision 
with which the sign-language expresses all the details of a dia- 
logue between two persons. Their exercises in composition— 
writing stories and letters—are interesting to look over, for they 
show how barren and void the greater part of these poor souls 
are; it is a sterility very difficult to imagine. I have in my 
hands several of these ‘compositions’ where nothing is com- 
posed. They are descriptions of walks, journeys, the routine 
of the day; the date, the hour, the fact, and nothing more; a 
single tense of the verb, the preterite indefinite: ‘‘ We rose, we 
went out, we played, we ate, we went to bed.” Three adverbs 
recur incessantly, first, then, finally; one seeks in vain for an im- 
pression, an emotion, a reflection; a thought, a flash—anything. 
In only one of these compositions do I find a single observation : 
“The weather seemed favorable ;” this is not much, but it stands 
out amidst the general uniformity like a spot of vermillion upon 
a background of gray.* 


*The author errs in ascribing the barrenness and uniformity of these 
compositions to barrenness of mind and soul on the part of their writers, 
as is sufficiently proved by what he says just before of their skill and elo- 
quence in the use of the sign-language. The compositions he examined 
were doubtless those of pupils in the earlier part of their course of in- 
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If they have little intellectual imagination, they possess by 
way of compensation a sort of muscular imagination, which 
seems an endowment of nature. There are no bodily exercises, 
no feats of strength and agility, which they do not invent to 
satisfy this want; these, if well directed and trained, would 
make them first-class gymnasts. The gymnasium of the Insti- 
tution is large and well arranged, but it is open to the pupils 
only one hour a week, and under the supervision of a special 
teacher. Formerly the smooth ropes, the knotted ropes, the 
hanging poles, the trapezes, hung free and ready to be used, but 
this is no longer the case; all the apparatus is kept closely 
locked up, and is put in place only at the time for the lesson. 
This cruel expedient has been adopted to prevent the children 
from running away from the school-room to enjoy the gymna- 
sium. The greatest reward that can be accorded to a pupil is 
to allow him to resort to this place. Is not this an important 
indication? The deaf-mutes find in these exercises, at once 
violent and skilfully directed, a beneficial amusement, which 
alleviates their misfortune and gives them strength. I wish, 
for both hygienic and moral reasons, that. gymnastics might be 
made a daily exercise, and that during the regular hours of rec 
reation the gymnasium, supplied with all its paraphernalia, 
might never be closed. The same is true of swimming, which 
is an unequalled pleasure to them, and which ought to be pro- 
vided without restriction. The teachers well know that the 
most turbulent and disorderly of their pupils become patient, 
attentive, and tractable when they have been allowed to expend 
their surplus vitality in cold baths. 
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struction, whose command of written language did not yet enable them to 
venture beyond common-place narratives; but, as in the case of persons 
endeavoring to speak in a foreign language with which they are imperfectly 
acquainted, their mental development was probably far in advance of their 
power of expression. And though written language always presents great 
difficulties to the congenitally deaf, and is seldom, if ever, used by them 
with the same freedom as by hearing persons, it is by no means true that 
at the completion of a wisely-conducted course of instruction their original 
compositions are as restricted in their range as those here described.—Ep. 
ANNALS. 


THE SIZE OF CLASSES. 
BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


I nave long been of the opinion that one of the chief reasons 
why so many of our pupils leave our institutions for the deaf 
and dumb without having attained to a mastery of written lan- 
guage is that the number of pupils usually placed in a class 
under a single teacher is too large to admit of their highest im- 
provement. I propose in the present paper to give some rea- 
sons for this opinion. In doing this, it will be in order first to 
predicate some things in regard to the nature of the human 
mind. 

Human nature is everywhere essentially the same, yet the 
individuals composing the race ‘are, in many respects, very un- 
like. Every human being has a distinctive individual character 
which sharply distinguishes him from every other human be- 
ing. Every person normally endowed has the same faculties 
which every other person possesses, but these faculties are pos- 
sessed by each individual in different degrees of power, activity, 
and development. Every man has faculties adapted to every 
human purpose, but in a higher grade for some purposes and 
in a lower one for others. Hence the adage, “‘ What man has 
done man maydo.” Any scholar of ordinary capacity may hope 
under favorable circumstances to master any study which any 
other scholar has mastered, but he must be permitted to do this 
in his own way, and will do it with greater or less facility ac- 
cording to the degree of power, activity, and development of 
his faculties employed in the line of study he is pursuing. If 
made to attempt to keep pace with those more gifted than 
himself in that particular department of study to which he has 
devoted his attention, he will inevitably fail; but if allowed to 
advance slowly, step by step, in accordance with his own nature, 
he may hope in the end, by diligence and perseverance, to 
meet with success. 

In taking charge of a class of (say) twenty school-boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty, whether supposed to be well 
graded or not, the teacher will usually find something like this 
dissimilarity of character among them. Some of the class are 
quick, others slow of apprehension ; some have strong, others 


weak memories ; some have good powers of attention, others 
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find difficulty in confining their minds to any given subject for 
any considerable length of time. Some of the class have good 
powers of observation, but small capacity for reflection; with 
others the reverse of this is true. Some have lively imagina- 
tions and others have not. Some of the pupils may have math- 
ematical, mechanical, artistic, scientific, or literary aptitudes and 
instincts, whilst a majority of the class, not having had their 
peculiar powers brought out and cultivated, will probably ap- 
parently have no particular talent or taste for one study or pur- 
suit more than for another. In regard to their dispositions, 
some are bold, others timid; some are excitable, others cool 
and collected ; some are passionate, others amiable and good- 
natured ; some of them have too high an opinion of their own 
importance, others are modest and humble. Some have strong 
physical powers and can endure almost any amount of study 
and labor; others are of a delicate constitution, cannot bear 
long confinement, and require a great deal of out-door exercise 
and pure air for the,preservation of life and health. In regard 
to motives of action, some are aroused to exertion by fear, 
others are discouraged by it; rivalry excites some to diligence, 
but depresses the spirits of others ; some are best managed by 
a mild and gentle treatment, others require at times severe meas- 
ures ; some need the spur, others the rein. 

Now, in a class of the size supposed, the teacher must neces- 
sarily have general rules to which all the pupils are expected 
to conform, and uniform methods by which the instruction and 
education of all of his pupils are attempted. It is evident that 
by this undeviating system some of the class will not receive 
the training and instruction which their particular cases require. 
To some the methods and discipline employed may be bene- 
ficial, while to others they may be ineffective or altogether pre- 
judicial. Many a pupil by the despotism of class regulations 
and methods is spoiled as a scholar, whom a treatment adapted 
to his particular case might have saved. 

The system of intellectual education that admits of large 
classes is founded on the assumption that all minds are alike, 
or if they are not so at present that immediate measures should 
be taken to make them as nearly alike as possible; whereas a 
true system recognizes the individuality of the pupil, and, while 
it exercises him in studies for which he has no natural aptitude 
as far as is necessary for the maintenance of a respectable 
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position in the sphere of life in which he is afterwards to act, 
yet chiefly exercises him in his specialties—in those studies for 
which he has the greatest aptitude, in which he takes the great- 
est delight, and which he can use to the greatest advantage— 
this being the only way to make the most of the individual 
pupil, and to fit him for the greatest usefulness in life of which 
he is capable. + 

The great evil of the large-class system is, that under it the 
individuality of the pupil is not and cannot be duly respected 
and regarded. In a small class, enjoying the freedom of the 
family circle, the boy of weak memory might have a shorter 
lesson assigned him than is given to those of the class whose 
memories are stronger; the boy of artistic tendencies would be 
allowed to spend much of his time in drawing ; the boy of weak 
health would be permitted to devote himself to amusements 
and physical exercise for a longer time than the others. The 
case of each pupil presenting a distinct and different problem 
for his teacher to solve, an infinite variety of means and meth- 
ods would be found necessary and would be adopted to pro 
mote the special benefit of each individual pupil. 

I do not: wonder that routine teachers who go through with 
a certain fixed, stereotyped process with all classes, whether 
large or small, do not see the benefit of small classes. The fact 
is that under their way of teaching a large class is just as good 
as asmall one. The attempt to educate human beings by a 
kind of machinery is always to a greater or less extent a failure. 
It can only be a superficial and imperfect education which is 
acquired in this manner. That acute French philosopher Mon- 
taigne, more than three hundred years ago, noticed and cen- 
sured the attempt even then begun to educate children by the 
machine method. In one of his essays he says: 

*‘ But since it is the custom nowadays for teachers of a certain 
stamp to attempt the education of a multitude of children all 
different in their dispositions and in their talents, all at the same 
time and by the same methods, we cannot wonder when among 
them all scarce two or three ever show any good fruits of such 
discipline.” 

‘An editorial article in the Popular Science Monthly of age il, 
1875, expresses similar views, as follows: 

“Undoubtedly, we are drifting into a great system of whole- 


sale machine education, which deals with masses under general 
inflexible regulations, and in which the individual, as such, 
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virtually disappears. The ambition is to drive all the children 
into the suffocating establishments called schools, and swell the 
numbers, and thus furnish the materials for the National Bureau 
of Education that it may float its astonishing statistics in the 
face of an admiring world! American education thus takes its 
place in the category of big things—immense prairies, long rail- 
roads, universal suffrage, a mighty war, and other elements of 
national vanity and boasting. The education that does not 
recognize the individual and the elements of individuality as of 
the first importance, and cannot conform itself to their special 
and peculiar needs, and bring to bear upon the widely varying 
personalities with which it has to deal the incitements suitable 
to each ‘case, is just to that extent imperfect, and fails of the 
fundamental object of education. Education is not a forcing 
out, a driving out, or a grinding out by machinery, but a process 
that expressly excludes the compulsive or coercive element, @ 
leading out, which implies that the individual material to be 
acted upon has a nature that must be respected and acted upon 
ina given way. The pre-existing spontaneous forces of charac- 
ter, varying in their composition in each personality, are to be 
regarded by the educator and are to shape his course, or he will 
fail in his highest object.” . 


Another writer on education says: 

“The best culture is possible only under a system which 
permits each individual to develop his powers according to his 
own nature, and this individual development a competent pri- 
vate training alone can fully give.” 

J. Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, informs us that on start- 
ing in life he was, through the private training which he had 
received from his father at home, as much as a quarter of a cen- 
tury in advance of his contemporaries who had been educated 
at the public schools and universities. 

If the reader will take the trouble to call to mind all the deaf- 
mutes of remarkable attainments of whom he has ever heard, he 
will find, I am sure, that every one of them had the advantage 
of a vast deal of individual instruction and private training, and 
that the success of none of them was the result of mere class ° 
instruction. The Germans, who are far in advance of all other 
nations in their knowledge and practice of the true principles 
of education, fully recognize the importance of small classes, 
numerous teachers, and especial individual attention to each 
pupil in the early training of youth. According to the most 
approved authorities, it is customary in all the secondary schools 
and gymnasia of Germany to have one teacher for about every 
six or eight pupils. At Fellenberg’s Model School, at Hofwy], 
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(as Mr. Woodbridge informs us,) there were twenty-four teachers 
for eighty pupils. In all the European schools for the deaf and 
dumb, according to President Gallaudet, fifteen is the maximum 
of the number of pupils placed under the charge of a single 
teacher. 

“The Teacher Taught,” a book published by the American 
Sunday School Union, says : 

* Few teachers will find it in their power to attend to more 
than eight pupils, and the more erlarged their views of duty 
the less they will feel inclined to take a larger number.” 

The reason of this is that the personal influence the teacher 
is able to gain over his pupils is usually very nearly in an in- 
verse ratio to their numbers. In a large class, the magnetism, 
so to speak, and personality of their comrades dominates, and 
has a controlling influence over the pupils; in a very small 
class the teacher may get into intimate personal relations with 
each of his scholars, be himself their educator, and contribute 
to the formation of their characters. This is as true in secular 
as in Sunday-schools. 

But I would not be understood as favoring for any class of 
children an isolated and strictly private education. There are 
many advantages in bringing a considerable number of youth 
together into familiar association. They learn a great deal 
from each other; there is a sympathy and stimulus in numbers 
and in companionship of persons engaged at the same time in 
the same studies and the same employments. Boys at public 
schools find out something of their relative importance, are 
prevented from putting too high an estimate on their own 
abilities, their conceit is brought down, they learn a good deal 
of human nature, of the ways of the world and the customs of 
civilized society, and are better prepared by their school expe- 
rience to fight the battles of the life before them. An education 
which combines both the advantages of a private and of a pub- 
lic one is the true ideal. An education where, as in some of 
the English schools and universities, the scholar has a private 
tutor to attend to his peculiar deficiencies and requirements, 
while at the same time he meets other students at times at 
recitations, examinations, and on other public occasions, seems 
to come nearest to a perfect model. , 

The number of pupils who can be taught by a single teacher 
in one class and at the same time depends a great deal upon 
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the subject of instruction, and whether he is endeavoring to in- 
struct and train his pupils in accordance with or in opposition 
to their natural dispositions and aptitudes For example, a 
hundred deaf-mutes might be taught by a single teacher at the 
same time to converse by the language of signs, because it is 
their natural language ; but as written language is not a lan- 
guage natural to them, it not being a visible record of their 
vernacular as it is to persons who hear and speak, the process 
of teaching it to deaf-mutes is an uphill and coercive one, and 
it can only be taught successfully to a few individuals at a time, 
as it is necessary to attend to the particular case of each indi- 
vidual to see where his difficulty lies in acquiring it. Take an 
illustration from the training of animals: you might train a 
large pack of dogs all at the same time to bark at a stranger or 
chase a rabbit; but if you wish to train them to walk on their 
hind legs you must take each one separately. The old maxim, 
* Divide and conquer,” is as true in education as in military 
tactics. 

In the manner in which the deaf and dumb are taught in our 
institutions a large class involves a great waste of time, the rest 
of the pupils being unemployed while the compositions and 
other exercises of any one pupil are being corrected. If, for 
example, you tell to the whole class, by signs, a story long 
enough to fill in writing one of the large slates, it will take you, 
on an average, at least two minutes to read and correct the 
writing on each of the slates, the remainder of the class being 
idle and unemployed while this process is going on; in a class 
of twenty pupils each pupil will lose more than half an hour of 
time, unless (as is not usually the case) the teacher devises 
some means to keep the pupils profitably busy while his atten- 
tion is withdrawn from them. 

The precise number of pupils which should form a class placed 
under a single teacher in our schools for the deaf and dumb 
must depend a great deal on the circumstances of each individ- 
ual case, and the general principle is, that—other things being 
equal—the smaller the class the greater the chance the pupil 
has for improvement,.and that if you cannot have as small a 
class as is desirable, you should seek to obtain as small a one 
as is practicable. 

It is sometimes objected to small classes that they tempt the 
pupil to depend too much on the teacher ; but if the teacher is 
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at all competent to his position there need not be, I am sure, 
any danger from this source. Indeed, the most striking cases 
that I have ever known where the pupil was made to depend 
entirely on himself in “finding out things” have been where 
the pupil was under private tuition. 

The most common objection brought to the proposition to put 
but few deaf-mutes under the charge of a single teacher is, that 
this is not the way that our public schools are carried on; that 
in schools of children who hear and speak a single teacher often 
has as many as fifty pupils under his care. To which I reply, 
that it is conceivable that some of our public schools are not 
constituted and arranged in the best possible manner, and that 
deaf-mutes require more individual attention than children who 
hear and speak, their education being a much more difficult 
task. Besides, in our public schools the children are supposed 
to receive the individual attention which they require at home; 
but our institutions for the deaf and! dumb receive their pupils 
for the most part in a perfectly raw and uneducated state, and 
have not only to attend to their scholastic, but to their domestic 
education and training. 

Every human being, to be properly educated, must at some 
period of his life have some person—parent, guardian, or tutor— 
who will pay special attention to his individual character; mark 
the faults to which he is inclined and endeavor to amend them ; 
seek out the good points of his nature and help him to improve 
and make the most of them. 

But, says some one, all that you say is true in regard to the 
greater improvement that might be expected of pupils of our 
institutions if the classes were smaller, but it is impracticable 
to diminish the size of the classes on account of the increased 
expense it would involve. The States which bear the expense 
of the education of deaf-mutes would not allow the amount of 
expenditure which the change would bring about. I do not 
know that anybody has ever found out just how much money 
any State might be induced to appropriate for the benefit of its 
unfortunate classes, but I am sure that all of them would rather 
the work of educating the deaf and dumb should be well, than 
imperfectly done. If the public can be induced to bear the 
expense of giving some deaf-mutes a college education, I should 
suppose that it might possibly be persuaded to supply the 
means for giving the mass of deaf-mutes a complete primary 
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education; and as the State of Massachusetts has shown its 
readiness to bear the expense of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb that have small classes and comparatively numerous 
teachers, I think it possible that some other States, under suit- 
able representations, might do likewise. But if the change 
from large to small classes in our institutions is altogether 
impracticable, there is, at all events, an advantage in knowing 
to what our want of full success is attributable, so that we can 
answer to those who ask us why so many pupils leave our insti- 
tutions without having attained a mastery of written language : 
‘Our classes are necessarily so large as to make complete suc- 
cess out of the question.” 


THE LATE ELMORE P. CARUTHERS. 


BY CHARLES W. ELY, M. A., FREDERICK, MD. 


Eimore Perry Carutuers was born at Tallmadge, Ohio, Oct. 
9, 1841, and died at the same place Sept. 3, 1876. His parents, 
who survive him, are natives of Ohio, his father, Mr. Perry Ca- 
ruthers, being one of the leading citizens of Tallmadge. At this 
place Mr. Caruthers spent his childhood and early youth, his 
time in the intervals of rest from school being employed in the 
occupations of the farm. He early showed a remarkable apti- 
tude for acquiring knowledge, taking the lead in all his classes. 
He was fitted for college at Canfield, Ohio, and though the 
youngest in his class received the highest honors of the school. 

In 1861 he entered Western Reserve College, at Hudson, 
Ohio, where his talents and devotion to study gained for him 
continued success. His course was interrupted by a brief term 
of service in the army, from which, however, he returned to re- 
sume his studies without loss of position. He won the highest 
honors the College could bestow, receiving the prize for oratory 
in his junior year, and graduating in 1865 the first in his class. 

At this time, upon the recommendation of the president of 
the College, he was offered by Mr. Weed, the superintendent 
of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the position of 
teacher in that Institution. After much deliberation the offer 
was g@ccepted, and the following autumn he entered upon what 
proved to be his life-work. Up to the time of his receiving this 
offer his attention had not been directed to the deaf and dumb, 
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nor had he any thought of engaging in the calling to which his 
life was afterward devoted. In view of the success which 
crowned his labors, we cannot but regard that call a providen- 
tial one which diverted his attention from other pursuits and 
gave to the deaf and dumb a life so fruitful in good. 

In August, 1866, he was married to Cornelia E. Upson, of 
Tallmadge, who with her three little ones has been so early 
called to mourn his loss. 

Mr. Caruthers gave himself with enthusiasm to his new pro- 
fession, sparing no effort to master it in all its details, and 
achieved in it no crdinary success. His whole course as teacher 
was marked by earnestness, zeal, and conscientious devotion to 
duty. Apt in learning, he quickly understood the peculiarities 
and wants of his pupils, and was ready and skilful in imparting 
instruction. He was expert in the use of the sign-language 
and in devising new ways of awakening the attention of his 
pupils. Beloved by them, he governed through the affections 
rather than through fear. The dullest were not neglected, the 
most stubborn and wayward were kindly and patiently dealt 
with, and all were made to feel that he was not _ their 
teacher but a sympathizing friend. 


By his associates he was most highly esteemed, enjoying a 
rare degree of popularity. Modest, genial, warm-hearted, full 
of Christian charity, and of great purity of heart and life, his 
society and friendship were greatly prized. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to be connected with 
him in his work at Columbus and to sustain very intimate per- 
sonal relations to him. 


His sterling qualities of head and heart gained for him the 
high regard of acquaintances and friends, and the affection of 
those whose privilege it was to know him best. 

He was a member of the Second Presbyterian Church of Co- 
lumbus, in the work of which he took a prominent part. He 
was a teacher in the Sunday-school, and at the time of his re- 
moval from the city the superintendent. 

In April, 1870, he resigned his position in the Institution to 
accept the office of superintendent of the Arkansas Deaf-Mute 
Institute at Little Rock. Late in the same month he entered 
upon his new duties, continuing in the position to the time of 
his death. 

Those who have had the pioneer work of such an institution 
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to do will be able to understand in some degree the difficulties 
that confronted him. If it had been his work to create the In- 
stitution, to set on foot the agencies which called it into exist- 
ence and to plan its first work, his task would, in many respects, 
have been easier. 

A school for deaf-mutes which had been opened by the city 
of Little Rock, in 1867, was adopted by the State one year 
later, and to this Institution Mr. Caruthers was called in 1870. 

He was the third principal. Owing to repeated changes and 
to the fact that twice for several months the Institution had 
been without a head, it was in an unfavorable condition. There 
were no teachers or other officers to aid him. He was a stran- 
ger to the people among whom he had come. To gain the 
confidence of his board of directors, to win the pupils, to se- 
cure competent instructors, to meet all the varied wants of the 
household, was the work before him. In his devoted wife, 
upon whom rested the responsibilities of matron, he had a most 
able assistant. Their work has been well done, as the history 
and present condition of the Institution will testify. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing it rise from insignificance to become 
a flourishing school, an honor to the State. 

His time was divided between the work of instruction, the 
care of the household, the erection of buildings, and the im- 
provement of the grounds. The buildings were erected upon 
wild land. He attended to the clearing of fields, set out fruit 
trees and vines, and transformed it into a beautiful and attrac- 
tive place. During his first year he made an extended tour 
through the State in search of new pupils. He labored assid- 
uously for the same purpose with the pen and by every means 
at his command, in consequence of which the school received 
large accessions. 

His activity and energy were unbounded. His interest in 
education was not confined to the particular line of his profes- 
sion, but to the promotion of the general educational work of 
the State his active aid was given. He was instrumental in 
forming a State Teachers’ Association, presided over the delib- 
erations of the body, and delivered an address at one of the an- 
nual meetings. 

He was an active member of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Little Rock, which body, by resolution, testifies 
to his worth “as aman of deep piety, clear intellect, strong 
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convictions and unwavering devotion to duty, never failing 
charity, and true christian humility.” 

To a too close confinement to his duties, attended with ex- 
posure, was probably due the attack of sickness which brought 
him so near to death in the winter of 74 and 75. His disease, 
which was pneumonia, left him with a shattered constitution. 
After a lengthened stay at the North, he returned the following 
winter to resume his work, and continued in his place till the 
close of the school-year, in June. Some months previous, warned 
by his feeble health, his resignation was tendered, but the board 
of directors were loth to part with him, and “refused to accept 
it, advising him to spend the summer in the effort to regain his 
health, and if he improved they desired that he should return, 
if able only partially to assume the superintendence.” 

Upon the advice of physicians, a trip to Colorado was under- 
taken. In company with his father, who had tenderly cared for 
him in his sickness, he set out on this journey in June. From 
Kansas City they travelled by wagon, hoping for great benefit 
from the open air. Five weeks were spent on the route, ‘“ ex- 
posed to many dangers from severe storms, Indians, and des- 
peradoes.” 

Arrived at Colorado Springs, Mr. Caruthers was not so well; 
but still hopeful, a few weeks were spent in the mountains 
camping out, as advised by physicians there. It was, however, 
in vain. His father, seeing that he was growing weaker, decided 

to return home, where they arrived September 2d. He had 
: failed rapidly, and on the morning after his arrival breathed his 
last. He had reached home and the loved ones only to receive 
their affectionate greetings, and then pass forever from their 
sight. The weeks of patient suffering on his part, and of patient 
waiting and hoping on theirs, were rewarded only by this! 

In Tallmadge, where his early years were spent, in Columbus, 
where his life-work was begun, in Little Rock, where his crown- 
ing work was accomplished, he is sincerely mourned, and his 
memory will be cherished. 

His place in the circle is vacant, but his life and noble exam- 
ple are with us. We cannot think of him as dead, but rather 
as transferred to a higher sphere and to more exalted activities. 
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THE PRESENT ASPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF DEAF- 
MUTE EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY DAVID BUXTON, PH. D., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


[Tue following paper was read by Dr. Buxton at the meeting of the 
Social Science Congress held at Liverpool last October. The first part of 
the paper, which gives the early history of deaf-mute instruction, and shows 
how the art ‘‘ has been discovered and lost, rediscovered and again lost, in 
different ages, in different countries, and by men acting not only indepen- 


dently, but in complete ignorance of each other’s existence,” we omit as 


being sufficiently familiar to our readers.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

We seem to have arrived at an important epoch. I think 
the present occasion most suitable for taking a survey of our 
present position, and noting what may seem worthy to be re- 
corded. And it is only as an observer—yet, after thirty years’ 
labor amongst this class, a deeply-interested observer—that I 
propose to speak, not as a partisan. I think partisanship in 
this matter is a mischief and a crime. I wish simply to record 
some notes and observations which may serve to indicate posi- 
tions we have now reached and some we have yet to advance 
from. 

Whatever divergencies may occur afterwards, the first prin- 
ciple of all teaching and for all teachers is, that in the case of 
the deaf the eye must perform the office which the dead ear 
cannot perform. But when we come to the next question, 
“ How shall the eye be addressed?” our first departure takes 
place. The advocates of oral instruction and lip-reading, com- 
monly, but not quite correctly, called the German system, say 
that the mouth must address the eye. The teachers who em- 
ploy the sign-language and the manual alphabet, using the 
method commonly called the French system, say that it is 
chiefly the hands which must address the eye; and a motto in 
common use embodies this—“‘ Vicaria linguwe manus.” Teach- 
ing by articulation was the very first, and for a long time the 
only form of teaching: but it almost died out. For obvious 
reasons, when one tutor had to instruct one pupil, or two, or 
even three, and to convey as the most valuabie part of his les- 
sons instruction in his own language, he would, as the stronger 
mind, impose his language upon his pupils; but when it became 
common to congregate considerable numbers of children in the 
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the labors of Braidwood, Heinicke, and De l'Epée became known 
and appreciated, their inmates resorted naturally to the language 
which was natural to them; it was thereupon adopted by their 
teachers, adapted to higher purposes than casual intercourse, 
and became in their hands the chief and most direct means of 
instruction. 

It is, indeed, as natural for the deaf to “sign” as for ducks 
to swim. We know that ducks have wings and can fly; so the 
deaf have tongues and can speak; but the readiness and grace 
with which they sign, in contrast with the speech of the born 
deaf, can only be paralleled by the contrast between the grace- 
ful floating and the awkward flying of the ordinary water-fowl. 
Iam not going to deny that, in some cases, oral teaching may 
be practised with very great success. I have done it myself 
many a time; but until the advocates of the system can train 
up a sufficiently numerous class of “experts” to supply the 
whole teaching power of every institution—which I most ar- 
dently wish they would do—we must go on with the best means 
attainable, and in the best way we can. 

Nothing, I think, can be plainer than this. The funds, which 
are contributed by the public for the general good, must be 
made as widely beneficial as possible. If experiments are to 
be made or a special work promoted, funds will not be wanting. 
As a matter of fact, they have been handsomely contributed 
and are largely available at the present moment; but in the 
case of such public institutions as those with which I have been 
connected in London and Liverpool since 1841, there can be no 
question that the plain duty of the administrators of the funds 
is to confer the largest possible amount of benefit upon the 
largest possible number of persons. 

There are lights more brilliant than ordinary gas-light. They 
are applicable in special cases. Their effects are marvellous— 
even dazzling; they shine in individual spots, and from the 
most eminent places; but the more ordinary illuminating me- 
dium has the invaluable attribute of adaptability. It lights up 
every street, can be carried into every alley, and may be found 
in every house. You have a light of universal application in the 
one case, and it serves its purpose well; in the other you have 
exceptional spots of brightness, but with the inevitable accom- 
paniment of neglected areas, which portentous shadows leave 
in utter darkness. 
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The actual position of things is this: The system in general 
use in this country, in France, and America, is that which is 
known as the French system, teaching by the use of signs and 
the manual alphabet. These institutions have increased in 
number and been enlarged in extent, and never contained so 
many pupils as at present. 

The system of “ oral teaching and lip-reading” (called the 
German system) is being carried on with great energy and zeal 
in a special institution in London, and in one or two private 
schools. It has also been adopted as part of the ordinary 
course of teaching in several of the American institutions ; and 
in Massachusetts and New York there are schools founded upon 
this plan. 

Further, a gentleman, whom I endeavored to persuade to come 
to this Congress and give us his views on this subject, has guar- 
anteed a handsome salary for three years to a gentleman now 
travelling in America, after previous travel on the Continent and 
lengthened residence in some of the German institutions. The 
object of his preliminary inquiries and studies is to make him 
acquainted with the system where it is best understood and 
best applied, and the ultimate purpose is to establish an insti- 
tution in this country where the English language will be taught 
orally to English children by one to whom it is a native and not 
an acquired language. Of the success of this experiment I have 
great hopes, and for its results I look with great eagerness. It 
has everything to recommend it. Perfect good faith—freedom 
from prejudice and partisanship—deep and extensive knowledge 
of the subject, derived from years of inquiry and investigation 
on the spot in the institutions of various countries, both in Eu- 
rope and America—a touching sympathy with those who are 
thus afflicted, through the tender link of having a child so 
stricken—and ample means to give effect to his benevolent 
schemes and purposes. 

In America considerable prominence has been given to a 
particular development of the oral system, which is denomi- 
nated Visible Speech, and which has the advantage there of the 
advocacy of its inventor, an Englishman by birth, named Mr. 
Melville Bell. 

Of all these well-meant and earnest attempts to benefit the 
deaf and dumb, we e2n only await the issues, while heartily 
wishing Godspeed to every effort to promote their benefit, from 
whatever quarter. 
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Another subject which, partly in connection with the last, has 
come up for recent discussion, is the comparison of advantages 
between the boarding and the day-scholar system in schools 
for the deaf and dumb. Connected with this, too, is the prob- 
ably unexpected influence of the school boards in this direction. 
There are at present in four districts of the metropolis, in the 
schools of the London School Board, classes for deaf and dumb 
children between the ages of 3 and 13. About one hundred 
names have been placed on the books, and the present attend- 
ance in all the four schools is reported to me as 90. These, of 
course, are day-schools. 

The Asylum in the Kent Road, receiving children from all 
parts of the kingdom, is, of course, a boarding-school; for 
children coming from a distance must necessarily reside some- 
where. No institution can long be kept as a merely local school ; 
and as well for economical as for educational purposes, schools 
which began as day-schools have become boarding-schools to 
meet this want. But at Rotterdam, the fountain-head of the 
oral system, the non-resident pupils are boarded out in selected 
families. In the kindred institution in London the same system 
has been adopted; while, in connection with the school-board 
classes, a Home has been established where the little ones are 
kept from Monday to Friday, and sent to their homes at the 
end of each week. The same thing has taken place at Leeds, 
and, after all, it is but the repetition of an old process, by which 
different men, in a different generation, and in different localities, 
have been led, by the necessity of providing for the same exi- 
gency, to exactly the same result. The Liverpool School was 
established as a day-school; soon it became necessary to add a 
boarding-house, and ultimately it assumed the same shape as 
all kindred institutions, retaining, however, as it does to this 
day, the special feature of being a day-school for all poor chil- 
dren who, being resident in Liverpool, do not require the pro- 
vision of board and lodging. To them it gives education and 
their dinner free. In this way, and by receiving pupils at the 
early age of seven years, the existing Institution does a great 
deal which the inquiries of the school-board officers have dis- 
covered to be wanting in other large towns. In London, Leeds, 
and Hull action in this direction has already been taken. Atten- 
tion has been called to the same necessity as existing in Shef- 
field. I have been consulted on the subject, and so also has my 
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friend, the Rev. W. Stainer, of London. His opinion is, that 
wherever twenty children can be found, there a class should be 
formed, and taught in one of the board schools, under the board 
authority, and as a component part of their system. 

The working out, with the energy which may be looked for, 
of all these various experiments will very largely influence what 
I have described as the “prospects” of deaf-mute education. 
Other questions will also be affected by them, e. y.: Are a few 
large central schools, or many smaller ones better distributed, 
the best for the purpose? We have all been leaning to the 
former notion, partly because small schools have generally 
proved to be small in every sense. A small school meant a 
small income, small available means of usefulness, and small 
results. A large institution gathers its income from a larger 
area—from a county, as Yorkshire, or a province, as Ulster, or 
one religious community (e. g., the Roman Catholic)—and can 
therefore obtain a larger and more experienced working staff, 
and secure more efficient management. But as the broad gauge 
on railways proved to be too broad for profitable extension, and 
the Great Eastern steamship too great for ordinary purposes, 
so a large institution may perhaps become too large; and so it 
seems to have happened. One American institution was the 
largest in the world, and it was the only one in its State. Now 
its own unwieldiness has caused extensive alterations to be made 
in its management, and there are several other establishments 
diligently at work, and worked on different systems. The 
London Asylum has just entered upon the occupation of a new 
building at Margate, where 100 of the pupils are already as- 
sembled. The institution at Doncaster was established for 
the county, and is denominated the Yorkshire Institution. If 
the Sheffield School Board should take any steps like those I 
have described in London, there will then be four other educa- 
tional agencies at work in Yorkshire, besides the one at Don- 
caster. 

The ages on which the school-board authority is brought to 
bear will probably affect another question: At what age should 
deaf children be put to school? The rule of age, as a test of 
fitness, is the only one that is applicable ; yet nothing can be 
more capricious and unsatisfactory. The principle is, “‘ As soon 
as a child can learn anything it should learn something.” But 
if you attempt to formulate this principle you will not find it 
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to fit into any possible rule which man’s ingenuity can devise. 
In Manchester an infant school was established under separate 
management several years ago, but this has now grown into a 
different shape, and has become a preparatory branch of the 
original institution. In Doncaster the age of admission has 
just been lowered from eight years old to seven. In Liverpool 
the minimum age has always been fixed at seven years. Some 
children are not fit to come in at that age, and some are per- 
fectly eligible, in every respect but age, a good deal earlier. 
This, too, is a point which may be made clearer in due time, 
when the influences I have adverted to have had more time to 
work. 

There is room enough and need enough for every mode and 
every system of instruction; one need not wait for the other ; 
one need not envy the other. From all these signs of present 
activity, every true friend of the deaf and dumb may well thank 
God and take courage. Whatever form it takes, work itself in 
any shape is healthful, and in the long run wins. What is 
wanted on behalf of the deaf and dumb is more knowledge, and 
more accurate knowledge, of their exact conditicn, mentally and 
morally. From this would arise a more intelligent sympathy, 
and such a measure of liberal support as would place every 
possible means of improvement within their reach, and raise 
them by God's blessing to the highest point which can be at- 
tained by them, with “ wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


A DEAF-MUTE BARRISTER. 


BY W. J. LOWE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


(Tue following sketch of a congenital deaf-mute who recently died in 
London at the age of seventy-two, prepared by a member of his family, is 
taken from an article published in the Rev. Samuel Smith’s Magazine for 
July, 1876. Mr. Smith vouches for its accuracy. We extract the leading 
facts of the narrative in the hope that it may prove an incentive to those 
of our deaf-mute readers who are aiming at a high standard of attainment, 
and an encouragement to our teachers in their difficult and sometimes dis- 
heartening work.—Ep. ANNALS. | e 


John William Lowe, barrister-at-law, was the son of William 
Lowe, a solicitor of eminence of the Inner Temple, and Eliza, 
his wife, and was born at No. 40 Guilford street, Russell square, 
on the 24th September, 1804. Some months after his birth it 
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was discovered that he did not possess the faculty of hearing, 
arid neither this faculty nor that of speaking so as to be intel- 
ligible to strangers did he ever gain. 

In the sixth year of his age—as early a period as a child can 
reasonably be deemed capable of receiving school instruction— 
he was placed as a private pupil with the late Dr. Joseph Wat- 
son, at that time principal of the Asylum in the Old Kent Road 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and under his able tuition Mr. Lowe 
continued to the age of 18 years; and during the whole of that 
period he evinced such uncommon abilities, and so much assi- 
duity in their cultivation, as to call forth the admiration of his 
preceptor and of all other individuals who had an opportunity 
of observing his progress. At the termination of his pupilage 
he was not only an excellent scholar in the classics, French, 
and other attainments within the usual scope of a school educa- 
tion, but had acquired a knowledge in mathematics and other 
branches of science seldom attempted except at a more advanced 
period of life, or by those who go through the regular course 
of an university education. 

Having by the advice of his father, and after mature consid- 
eration, determined on the law as his profession, he became a 
member of the Society of the Middle Temple about the com- 
mencement of the year 1820, on the proposition to the Society 
of Robert Mathew Casberd, Esq., Queen’s counsel and retired 
Welsh judge, and a bencher of that Society, and who had inti- 
mately known Mr. Lowe from his infancy. With a view in the 
first instance of affording him some insight into the forms and 
practice of the profession, and to open his mind to a knowledge 
of the world, he was placed for awhile successively in the 
offices of two eminent solicitors. - In those offices he was em- 
ployed for more than two years, and being by that time pre- 
pared to apply himself with greater facility to the higher 
branches of legal study, he was, at his father’s earnest solicita- 
tion, accepted as a pupil by Lord Chief-Justice (then Mr.) Tin- 
dal, to whom Mr. Lowe’s family had long been known. The 
promotion, however, of Sir Nicholas Tindal to the office of So- 
licitor-General within the next six months precluded him from 
longer retaining Mr. Lowe as his pupil, but he was so fortunate 
as immediately to resume the like course of study under the 
judicious guidance of Mr. Justice Patteson, with whom he re- 
mained a pupil for upwards of twelve months. He had thus 
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the benefit of studying, under two most eminent pleaders, that 
branch of law which had been recommended by distinguished 
legal friends as the foundation of a sound practical knowledge 
of conveyancing, the particular line which he was about to 
adopt as his own permanent pursuit. 

The time had now come for his applying himself especially 
to conveyancing, and he became pupil to Mr. Duval, with whom 
he remained for upwards of two years, during which period he 
studied with assiduity, and speedily proved himself as efficient 
an assistant to his instructor as pupils in general of good abili- 
ties and much diligence who do not labor under the like priva- 
tions. 

In Michaelmas Term, 1829, Mr. Lowe was called to the bar 
by the Society of the Middle Temple, and thereupon took the 
prescribed oaths publicly in the Temple Hall, an event under 
his circumstances wholly unprecedented, and which created no 
little sensation in the profession at large. He soon afterwards 
commenced practice as a conveyancer, which he continued with 
unabated zeal and success, until failing health obliged him to 
give up his chambers five years before his death. It may be 
mentioned that several legal instruments prepared by him 
under unusual circumstances and of great consequence, and ac- 
companied with much nicety and considerable difficulty and 
complexity, and opinions given by him on cases of great im- 
portance, chiefly in reference to the law of real property, after- 
wards passed under the scrutiny of his seniors eminently high 
in the profession, and met with their unqualified approbation. 

Shortly after his call to the bar he had to lament the loss of 
his highly-esteemed friend and instructor Dr. Watson, who 
always spoke of his pupil in the most emphatic terms of pride 
and interest; and a stronger proof could scarcely be afforded of 
the sincerity of his avowed opinions, not only as to his pupil's 
talents and abilities, but also of his high moral worth and ca- 
pabilities for the general business of life, than that he appointed 
him (then very young) one of his executors, and the doctor's 
family constantly resorted to Mr. Lowe as their friend and their 
guide, and acted with confidence and satisfaction upon his ad- 
vice. 

But it was not alone in strictly professional pursuits than 
Mr. Lowe’s attainments were remarkable. His hours of leisure 
were in great part devoted to the continuation of his study of 
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various branches of science, drawing, architecture, etc., as well 
as to the acquisition of various languages and dialects, both 
ancient and modern, with the view of making himself acquainted 
as far as possible with the laws of every country in the world 
that appeared deserving of notice, and thereby prosecuting 
an inquiry into international law, a subject in which he took 
the deepest interest. He read most of the Greek classic au- 
thors, and his knowledge of French was such as to elicit the 
astonishment of several French gentlemen, with whom he was 
able to converse in writing. He was known to possess con- 
siderable acquaintance with German also, but his friends and 
immediate relatives had no idea of the extent to which he had 
carried his study of languages until his father desired him to 
furnish him with detailed information on this head. He was 
then in his 34th year, and in answer to his father’s request 
gave the following written list: French, (modern and old 
Norman ;) Latin; Greek, (ancient and modern ;) German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, and a slight acquaintance 
with the British dialects, particularly Gaelic, Irish, Manx, and 
Welsh. 

He added that it had generally been his practice to attend 
to one of these various languages in rotation every week for 
about half-an-hour each day immediately after breakfast, and 
that, with regard to modern European languages in general, 
except French and German, he had acquired the knowledge of 
them by reading the New Testament in each language, guided 
by the help of comparison of them with the New Testament in 
the English and Greek or Latin languages; and by similar 
means it appeared to him by no means difficult to acquire the 
knowledge of any foreign language. 

From various notes found among his papers, it is evident that 
in the same way he obtained some knowledge of Swedish, Polish, 
Russian, Bohemian, and Finnish, and had not neglected Hin- 
doostanee and Sanscrit. 

He commenced Hebrew in his 35th year, and afterwards 
constantly read the Old Testament in that language, making 
the Psalms his special study. 

There were few subjects which, in the course of his extensive 
reading, he had not taken up and studied more or less pro- 
foundly. His acquaintance with the writings of the fathers 
and of modern divines was considerable. But with all this 
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reading the most precious of all, God’s holy book, was not laid 
aside; several indications of this appear in an old diary of the 
time of his apprenticeship, and in his later years the Bible was 
his constant, and at last, almost his only companion. It was 
his oft-repeated conviction that justification is alone to be found 
through faith in God’s record of the value of the precious blood 
of Jesus, shed for lost sinners. 

On the 13th June, 1839, Mr. Lowe married Miss Frances 
Charlotte Jellicoe, who died in 1859. The issue of the mar- 
riage are two sons and one daughter, who have survived their 
father, and a second daughter who died in infancy. All the 
children were happily endowed with full powers of speech and 
hearing. 

Mr. Lowe's mental faculties continued unimpaired to the last, 
though he was, during the later years of his life, an increasingly 
great sufferer from pulmonary weakness. He fell asleep in 
Jesus on the 3d of February, 1876, in the 72d year of his age. 

From what has been stated above, it will readily be conceived 
that Mr. Lowe’s extensive acquirements were due, not so much 
to the amount of time bestowed on the various branches of 
knowledge, as to the regularity with which the study of them 
was perseveringly pursued. This will, it is hoped, be an en- 
couragement to any who are suffering under the like disadvan- 
tages. 

So far from in any way secluding himself from the duties and 
enjoyments of social life amongst his family and friends, noth- 
ing distressed him more than being in any way shut out from 
the full knowledge of what was passing in his own family circle 
or amongst a very extended family connection. His delight 
ever was to exercise his conversational powers with those who 
had the faculty or would take the pains to converse with him. 

In the family circle written communications were dispensed 
with, for Mr. Lowe's articulation was sufficiently intelligible to 
those who lived with him to enable them to forego the use of 
any signs, except the deaf and dumb two-handed alphabet. 
His children, from their earliest years, understood his utterance, 
and being able to answer upon their fingers, the ordinary signs 
employed by the deaf and dumb were unknown to them. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Quelques mots sur la méthode d Articulation dans Venseigne- 
ment des Sourds-Muets. Par J. Hucenrosier, Directeur du 
Pensionnat des Sourds-Muets de Lyon, Ancien Directeur de 
l'Tnstitution des Sourds-Muets de Genéve. Lyon: Henri 
Georg. 1874. 8vo., pp. 22.* 

Cours d Articulation ; ou Premiers exercises de lecture sur les 
lévres, d’articulation, d’écriture, et de lecture pour l’enseigne- 
ment des Sourds-Muets. Par J. Hucenrosier, Directeur, 
etc. Paris: Charles Delagrave. 1876. 8vo., pp. 79.T 

Collection de Vignettes ; ou Representation graphique de 400 
objets usuels, groupés d’aprés la facilité de prononciation et 
destinés aux enfants sourds-muets élevés par la méthode 
darticulation. Par J. Huarenroster, Directeur, ete. Paris: 
Charles Delagrave. 1876.{ 

M. Hugentobler is one of the few teachers in France who 
thoroughly believe in the articulation method of instruction. 

The first named of these publications is devoted to a criticism 
of the views expressed upon articulation in the famous article 
published in the Revwe des Deux Mondes, of a portion of which 
a translation is given elsewhere in the present number of the 
Annals. 

M. Hugentobler condemns with justice the far too sombre 
picture drawn by M. Maxime Du Camp of the mental condition 
of the congenital deaf-mute, and complains, not without reason, 
that, in an article treating so much at length of the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, the distinguished advocates of the labial 
method, and the numerous schools of Germany, Holland, Italy, 
England, and the United States in which articulation is success- 
fully taught, are wholly ignored. He asserts what is unquestion- 
ably the fact, though it is often overlooked by those upon both 


* A Few Words on the Method of Articulation in the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. By J. Hucrentrosier, Director of the Boarding School 
for Deaf-Mutes at Lyons, formerly Director of the Geneva Institution. 
Lyons: Henri Georg. 1874. 

+ Course in Articulation ; or First Exercises for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb in Lip-Reading, Articulation, Writing, and Reading. 
By J. Hucrentrosier, Director, etc. Paris: Charles Delagrave. 1876. 

t Collection of Pictures; or the Visible Representation of 400 Common 
Objects, arranged with regard to the facility of their pronunciation, and 
designed for deaf-mute children taught by the articulation method. By 
J. Hucrentoster, Director, etc. Paris: Charles Delagrave. 1876. 
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sides who discuss the methods of De ]’Epée and Heinicke, that 
the good Abbé de |’Epée himself favored and practised articula- 
tion teaching. He claims that the barbarous means mentioned 
in the latter part of M. Du Camp’s article* as having been 
resorted to in teaching articulation were employed in a solitary 
instance occurring forty years ago, and that they are without a 
parallel in any of the schools of the present time. He denies 
that deaf mutes a/ways prefer the sign-language and writing to 
articulation, and presents in a forcible manner the other usual 
arguments in favor of the articulation method. 

The Cours d Articulation is a text book for the use of insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb. It begins with a preliminary 
series of semi-gymnastic exercises, designed to attract the atten- 
tion of the young pupil, to teach him habits of prompt obedience, 
and to place him on terms of friendly intercourse with his in- 
structor. We give a few illustrations of these exercises : 


“To sit or rise at a given signal ; 

“To open and close the desk ; 

“To extend the arms in various directions; 

‘To open and close the right hand; the left hand; both hands 
at once ; 

“To touch the lips; the teeth; the tongue ; 


“To place the end of the tongue on the upper lip; on the 
lower lip ; 

“To breathe upon the back of the hand,” etc., ete. 

When such gymnastics have been continued long enough to 
produce the results desired, they are followed by a course of 
respirational exercises, to which the author attaches a high de- 
gree of importance. The respiration is first made silently, and 
then is varied by the introduction of various phonetic elements. 

M. Hugentobler teaches the sounds of the French language 
in the following order: 

Lessons 1-7: h; p, (pp;) t, (tt, th;) f, (ff, ph;) k, (ck, ¢, ee, 
q, qu;) 8s, (ss, ¢;) ch. 

Lessons 8-15: m, (mm ;) n, (nn;) v, (w;) Z; j, (ge;) b, (bb;) 
d, (dd;) g, (gg, gu.) 

Lessons 16-23: 4; 6, (au, eau;) ou; é; i, (i, y;) @, 6, a, (ai, 
ei, ay;) eu, O, ceu, e; U. 

Lessons 24, 25: 1, (ll;) r, (rr.) 

Lesson 26: oi, (0@;) Oi, (0@;) wi, oui; ieu, (yeu ;) i0, (yo;) ia, 
(ya;) ié; ie. 


* To be published in the next number of the Annals. 
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Lessons 27-29: an, (am, en, em, ean, aon;) on, (om, eon;) in, 
(im, yn, ym, ain, aim, ein;) un, (um, eun;) ien; oin; ion; ian; 
éan. 

Lessons 30-31: ill*. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the surd con- 
sonants are taught first; then the sonant consonants, except /, 
r, gn*, and ill’, which on account of their greater difficulty are 
deferred, / and r until after the vowels, and gz‘ and i//* until 
after the nasal elements; then the vowels, of which 4. 6, ou, é, 
and i, regarded by the author as the principal vowels, precede 
those which he calls derived or intermediate, viz., é@, é, and a, 
(coming between 4 and ¢,) and 0, wu, e, and eu, (coming be- 
tween 6 and é >) then the deferred /and7,; then the diphthongs 
and the nasal vowels; and, finally, gv‘ and ill’. 

The author remarks that most teachers begin their course of 
articulation with the vowels, supposing these to be the simplest 
elements of speech. But he claims that they err in this sup- 
position, as may be shown by the fact that hearing children 
utter consonant sounds long before any of the vowels. For 
the deaf-mute, who depends upon the eye, the visible enuncia- 
tion of the consonants is more easily perceived and recognized 
than that of the vowels. and is more readily reproduced. The 
teaching of the vowels, therefore, should not be begun until 
the attention has been quickened and the vocal organs trained 
by practice upon all except the most difficult of the consonants. 

Each lesson contains suggestions to the teacher showing the 
proper position of the organs of speech in making the several 
sounds, and the manner of their utterance. 

After the vocal elements have been acquired the pupil is 
drilled, first, upon combinations of the vowels, as aya, ayé, 
etc.; and then upon combinations of the consonants, as 44, dd, 
st, lgr, ete. Several illustrative words, as raya, paya, and 
Sraya ; rayer, payer, and frayer ; abhé, abbesse, and abbaye ; 
addition and reddition ; obstacle and abstenir ; malgré and 
Belgrade, accompany each combination. 

The pupil is now introduced to a vocabulary of four hundred 
nouns, which are illustrated by the Collection de Vignettes, a 
collection of small pictures grouped in twenty tables. These 
pictures are printed in sheets separate from the text, and are 
intended to be cut out and pasted in the pupil’s copy-books 
beside the written words which they represent. The phonetic 
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spelling of each word, as well as its proper orthography, is 
given. 

A list of sixty verbs in the infinitive, the first and third per- 
sons of the indicative present, and the second person singular 
and plural of the imperative, eighty adjectives in the masculine 
and feminine singular, and a few short exercises in simple 
phraseology complete the book, which is designed to cover the 
first year of the pupil's course of instruction. During this year 
lip-reading, writing, and reading are taught pari passw with 
articulation ; but the more difficult task of acquiring language 
remains yet to be undertaken. 


Teaching the Deaf by Articulation, as pursued in the Clarke 
Institution for Deaf Children, at Northampton, Mass., under 
direction of the Massachusetts Board of Education. A Re- 
port prepared for the Massachusetts Exhibit in the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at the International Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia, 1876, by Tue Scnoot Commirrer or 
THE CLARKE Institution. Boston: Wright and Potter. 1876. 
8vo., pp. 24. 

In this Report we have a sketch of the history of deaf-mute 
instruction from the earliest times ; an explanation of the sys- 
tem pursued at Northampton ; a description of the origin and 
present condition of the Clarke Institution, and a statement 
of what are regarded as the general results upon deaf-mute in- 
struction of the establishment of this Institution. 

The history of deaf-mute instruction, with which the Report 
opens, gives more prominence than is usual to articulation 
teaching. This is natural, and perhaps properly compensates 
for the too slighting manner in which the results achieved by 
the early articulation teachers have been treated by some writ- 
ers. But is it not an injustice to the Abbé de l’Epée to say 
that he “invented nothing, but adapted to the use of his pupils 
the system of Bonet, and the imperfect language of signs as he 
found it in France?” It would be easy to show from De l’Epée’s 
own writings that he “invented ” both the system of instruction 
he pursued and the language of signs upon which it was based ; 
that while he subsequently availed himself of a modification of 
the Spanish alphabet, substituting this for the double-handed 
alphabet with which he had been familiar from childhood, and 
while he derived from Bonet’s work the idea and method of 
. teaching articulation, for which he makes due acknowledgment, 
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he never heard of this writer nor of any other instructor of the 
deaf and dumb until he had been for some time successfully 
engaged in teaching by his own method. True, De 1]'Epée’s 
“olory of having rendered general the education of deaf-mutes” 
is something greater and nobler than any fame that could 
come from the invention of the most ingenious theory of teach- 
ing; but we believe he is also fully entitled to the credit, what- 
ever it may be, of having originated and created the system of 
instruction which during so many years has been called by 
his name, and which, modified and improved by his successors, 
has been the means of education and enlightenment to thou- 
sands of deaf-mutes in Europe and America. 

De |'Epée’s relations to articulation teaching are also, as we 
believe, incorrectly described in the Report. “At first,” it says, 
“De l’Epée laid much stress on teaching the dumb to speak, 
but he gradually fell more and more into the use of signs.” 
The truth is that at first the idea of teaching the dumb to 
speak did not occur to him at all; for this he was indebted 
to Bonet. Later, he obtained Amman’s Dissertation on Speech ; 
and “penetrated,” as he himself says, “ with the liveliest sense 
of gratitude to these two masters,” he adopted their methods 
of teaching articulation, while still following his own system 
of developing the mind and teaching written language through 
signs. 

In estimating the indirect results of the establishment of the 
Clarke Institution probably not too much is claimed with re- 
spect to its influence upon the progress of articulation teaching 
throughout the country; but with regard to its effect upon the 
age of admission and the period of instruction we think the 
Report is in error. Speaking of the year 1865 as compared 
with the present, it says: 

* Then, six years was the limit of instruction; now, ten or 
twelve. The education of deaf children, which was then de- . 
layed to the age of ten or twelve, is now commenced at five or 
six.”* 

The statement with regard to the year 1865 is not justified 
by the facts. To mention with positiveness only the two 
schools with which the writer has been connected—the New 
York and Columbia Institutions—in one of them pupils were 

* This paragraph also appears in the last Annual Report of the Clarke 
Institution. 
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then received at the age of six and allowed to remain from 
eleven to fourteen years, at the discretion of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, being supported and taught free of ex- 
pense all that time ; in the other there was no fixed limit what- 
ever, either as to the age of admission or the period of instruc- 
tion. In the California Institution, also, if we recollect aright, 
there were no limitations in either respect. Several other in- 
stitutions received pupils as young as eight, and allowed them 
to remain seven or eight years. Twenty-five years ago Mr. 
Bartlett established an admirable home-school, which was ex- 
pressly designed for children of tender age. While it is true 
that of late years the tendency has been to admit pupils earlier 
and extend the course further than formerly, we think it is a 
mistake to ascribe this result, as the Report does, principally 
to “ the discussion that accompanied the incorporation of the 
Clarke Institution, and the success that has followed upon its 
instruction.” Doubtless these were among the causes; but 
there were others more potent, some of which, as above shown, 
had brought forth fruit before the Clarke Institution was es- 
tablished. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that these criticisms upon the 
statements of the Report are made in the most friendly spirit, 
and solely in the interest of truth. We believe, too, that the 
Clarke Institution has enough to boast of in the results, direct 
and indirect, which have followed the courageous philanthropy 
of its projectors, the wise management of its governors, and the 
devoted labors of its teachers, without claiming a credit to which 
it is not justly entitled. 

The Report is ably written, and has doubtless been read with 
interest by many of the visitors to the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
The methods of instruction pursued in the Clarke Institution, 
which—since the introduction of Visible Speech—differ essen- 
tially from those of the German articulating schools, are fully 
and clearly explained. We quote the closing paragraph of this 
portion of the Report: 

“Our system of instruction, as detailed herein, is not fault- 
less, neither do we claim that it is of universal application to 
deaf-mutes; but we do claim that a large proportion can be 
taught speech and lip-reading, and that it need not impede their 
mental development. The culture of the moral nature and the 


development of the mental faculties we consider the great ends 
to be attained. Inseparable from the latter, as a means, as well 
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as an end in itself, is the acquisition of language. We believe 
that speech and lip-reading, with writing, are far better means 
of instruction in language than signs, putting the pupil in 
readier communication with others than it is possible for signs 
or the manual alphabet to do. The lack of teachers of experi- 
ence and the want of suitable text-books greatly impede the 
progress of the work; but the value of the results attained is 
beyond estimate, for by this system the deaf are, as far as pos- 
sible, restored to society, and society to them.” 


Church Work among the Deaf and Dumb. By the Rev. 
Samvet Smrru, Chaplain of the Royal Association in Aid of 
the Deaf and Dumb, Saint Saviour’s, Oxford Street, W., Lon- 
don, England. 1875. 8vo., pp. 8. 

The author of this pamphlet is a devoted clergyman, who 
for more than twenty years has successfully carried on among 
the deaf and dumb of London a labor of love and good works 
similar to that conducted by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet 
in New York. For four years past Mr. Smith has also, by 
means of his carefully edited monthly Magazine, been able to 
exert a wide and important influence upon the deaf-mutes of the 
whole United Kingdom. The readers of the Avnals had the op- 
portunity of making his further acquaintance in his article on 
“ The Silent Community” published in the July number of this 
periodical last year. 

The pamphlet before us consists of a paper read at the Church 
Congress held in October, 1875, at Stoke-on-Trent.* Starting 
with the premises, “ first, that it is God’s will that the gospel 
should be preached to every creature, and, secondly, that the 
language used to convey this Divine instruction should be that 
which the people understand, of whatever nation they may be 
or in whatever circumstances they may be placed,” Mr. Smith 
proceeds to argue in an interesting and forcible manner the ne- 
cessity of special religious services for the deaf and dumb. 
He briefly explains the nature of deaf-mutism, the condition 
of the uneducated deaf-mute, the methods of instruction, and 
the position of the average institution graduate ; opposing very 
decidedly the views of those who maintain that after education 
the deaf-mute will receive sufficient religious instruction by at- 


* At this Congress another paper on the same subject was read by 
David Buxton, Ph. D., principal of the Liverpool Institution. Dr. Bux- 
ton has sent us acopy of his paper for publication in the Annals, and it 
will probably appear in the next number. 
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tending an ordinary oral service, following the devotional ex- 
ercises of the prayer book, and reading a sermon while the 
minister preaches. He says: 


“ Being in such a backward state on entering school, having 
so much to learn which the hearing child knows before going, 
and the process of instruction being necessarily slow, it will 
be readily believed that in the majority of instances the com- 
prehension of language possessed by the deaf and dumb must 
be very limited, after only five years’ instruction, which is the 
term generally allowed. It is indeed so, for the greater part 
of them write ‘broken English’ all their lives, and only half 
understand what they read. In such a short time, and labor- 
ing under such disadvantages, it is impossible for them to at- 
tain to such a mastery of language as to be able to read with 
pleasure and profit. It has to be presented to them in so sim- 
ple and literal a form for some time that they cannot become 
acquainted with half the figures of speech, idiomatic and met- 
aphorical expressions, which abound in colloquial intercourse 
and in books. A few examples will show this deficiency. One 
rendered ‘the Scripture moveth us’ literally, as if it moved us 
from one place to another. In a lecture which I was interpret- 
ing not long ago, the lecturer used the word ‘ spooning,’ which 
is a very common expression amongst hearing people, [?] but 
not one of the thirty or forty deaf-mutes present knew what it 
meant; one conjectured that it signified eating something with 
aspoon. The other day, an intelligent young man of twenty- 
five confessed his ignorance of the meaning of the word ‘ para- 
dise. A short time ago I was visiting an aged woman, and 
we had before us the text, ‘Being justified by faith,’ etc.; she 
had no idea what ‘justified’ meant. This is sufficient to show 
the very limited attainments of most of the deaf and dumb, so 
that if they are left to themselves, after leaving school, though 
they may go to church, and profess to follow the service and 
read a sermon, they will not, as a class, derive much benefit 
from the exercise. 

“But I maintain that reading sermons in church is not 
the fulfilment of the Divine command to ‘ preach the gospel to 
every creature,’ for every person ought to be publicly addressed 
in that language which conduces most to his edification; and 
as it is possible for the deaf and dumb to be thus addressed 
in a language adapted to their circumstances, I submit that it 
is the imperative duty of the church to provide that special 
means of instruction. If reading sermons be considered suffi- 
cient, let the practice be followed by hearing persons, whose 
state of education enables them to comprehend the language 
in which they are written, and not by the deaf and dumb, nine- 
tenths of whom do not understand half. It is not preaching 
in this visible language alone which the deaf and dumb require ; 
they also need that the language used be adapted to their com- 
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prehension, care being taken to convey ideas to their minds, and 
not words only, which they may not understand. When this is 
done, each sermon not only conveys religious instruction, but 
becomes also a lesson in language, and so of double advantage. 

“The most important testimony in favour of this special pro- 
vision is that from the deaf and dumb themselves, and they 
ought to be the best judges of what is most conducive to their 
edification. I have put the question to them again and again, 
individually and at public meetings, and they invariably say 
that the services in the finger and sign-language have their de- 
cided preference. In many instances this silent preaching orig- 
inated with the deaf and dumb themselves. Some pious young 
man, more intelligent and better educated than most of his 
fellow-sufferers, sympathizing with them in their inability to 
gain spiritual nourishment from the ordinary preaching, has 
organized a service and taught his afflicted brethren, and at 
the present moment several of the missionaries in this field of 
labor are deaf-mutes. This speaks volumes on behalf of this 
undertaking, as an absolute necessity to meet their needs, and 
it also proves that in their opinion the alleged ‘isolation ’ is not 
felt as a grievance. In fact, it is an utter misnomer to call the 
deaf and dumb ‘isolated’ when assembled together, addressed 
in a language they perfectly understand, interested, instructed, 
edified, cheerful, and happy in the midst of friends and acquaint- 
ances. The rea/ isolation is when a deaf-mute is set down in 
the midst of a hearing congregation to go through an oral ser- 
vice. Let the converse experiment be tried of placing a hearing 
person unacquainted with the finger and sign-language in the 
midst of a deaf-mute congregation for a silent service, and he 
will realize this isolation. An arrangement which prevents alto- 
gether this charge of isolation is the ‘interpreted service,’ 
where the deaf and dumb attend an ordinary church, and what 
is read and preached to the hearers is rendered in the finger 
and sign language to them. This plan is adopted at some of 
our services in London. But for these to be suitable for the 
deaf and dumb, the delivery must be slower and the language 
simpler. It is utterly impossible adequately to interpret a 
fervid, impassioned oration, its sentences studded with flowers 
of rhetoric and gems of poetry; each phrase requires a para- 
phrase to render it comprehensible to those addressed. I am, 
therefore, convinced that for real, genuine edification of the 
deaf and dumb, there are no services so efficacious as those 
conducted in the finger and sign-language alone, the officiating 
minister rendering the prayers and lessons in his own way, 
preaching his own sermons, adapting the language to the com- 
prehension of his congregation, and taking all the time neces- 
sary to explain, elucidate, and illustrate his subject.” 


Mr. Smith approves of instruction in articulation and lip- 
reading, but to the employment of this system exclusively he 
objects that it will not suffice to enable the deaf to receive pub- 
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lic religious instruction. We quote a portion of his remarks 
on this point : 


“ What an infinite variety of facial movement there is in pro- 
ducing the combinations of sounds which occur in a discourse 
of half-an-hour’s length! Can the eye follow this infinite va- 
riety of movement so as to convey to the mind, with anything 
like certainty, a hundredth part of the words uttered? I do 
not believe it possible. 

“For twenty years past this public religious instruction of 
the deaf and dumb has been my heart’s delight, having been 
led to undertake it by an impulse which was irresistible, and 
knowing the effectiveness of the means now in use for the pur- 
pose, being as distinct, clear, and definite to their eye as spoken 
language is to our open ear; knowing, too, the intense interest 
taken therein by the deaf and dumb, and the aggravation of 
their calamity which deprivation of these appropriate means of 
grace would cause, I should deplore beyond measure the deaf 
and dumb of this country ever being made to depend upon la 
bial and facial motion for their public religious instruction.” 

The history of special religious services for the deaf and dumb 
in Great Britain is given as follows: 

‘This special mode of public religious instruction seems to 
have originated in Glasgow, as far back as 1822, in the form of 
a Sunday class or prayer-meeting ; Edinburgh followed in 
1830, the services being conducted by deaf and dumb gentle- 
men; London, 1841; Manchester, 1850, (which has now branches 
in several Lancashire towns.) Since that time, missions have 
been established in Leeds, with stations in other towns in 
Yorkshire; Liverpool, Birmingham, the Potteries, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, South Wales, Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby. In 
Dublin and Belfast, too, services are held, and mission tours 
are occasionally made to other towns in Ireland. The princi- 
pal of the Brighton Institution has for many years held a Sun- 
day service in the Institution. 

“The services in London were first provided in 1841 by 
the Adult Institution, which was a society for teaching trades 
to the deaf and dumb ; this society was re-organized in 1854, 
and became The Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb; 
its chief object, then, being their religious instruction by means 
of these special services; but it also promotes their temporal 
welfare by finding them employment and assisting them in 
distress. It was my privilege to join this society in 1855, when 
I was its only missionary, and visited the deaf and dumb in the 
whole of London and suburbs. The efforts of this society have 
been so blessed that it has now a staff of two ordained clergy- 
men, three lay missionaries, and an extra Sunday teacher. It 
has erected Saint Saviour’s Church and lecture-room in Oxford 
street, London, and now provides fourteen services per week 
in eight parts of the metropolis, besides Bible-classes and lec- 
tures. Manchester is now following closely in our footsteps, 
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having its chaplain, who is making great efforts to secure a 
church.” 


A Sermon preached in St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, Sun- 
day, October 8, 1876, on occasion of the ordination of Henry 
Winter Syle, M. A., (a deaf-mute,*) as Deacon in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. By the Kt. Rev. Wm. Bacon Sre- 
vens, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia : 
McCalla & Stavely, Printers. 1876. 8vo., pp. 31. 

The occasion on which this sermon was delivered was one 
of more than ordinary interest, as being probably the first in 
the history of the world that a person deprived of hearing and 
speech has been admitted to holy orders. If, as is alleged, 
one of the pupils of Pedro Ponce de Leon “ received the order 
of priesthood, and possessed a benefice and performed the 
duties of his office in reciting the breviary,” this person was 
doubtless, as surmised by Bishop Stevens, not really a deaf- 
mute, but perhaps had some impediment in his speech. The 
Bishop also cites the case of the Spanish deacon St. Vincent, a 
martyr under Diocletian, in the year 303, who, according to 
Wheatley, “‘ was instructed in divinity by Valerius, bishop of 
Saragossa, but by reason of an impediment in his speech never 
took upon him the office of preaching.” The Bishop supposes 
that this martyr was only a sub-deacon or door-keeper, who, 
in that confused age when the inferior orders of the church 
were gradually introduced, was inaccurately called a deacon. 

However it may have been in these instances, there can be 
no question that Mr. Syle is the first of his class who has been 
regularly ordained to preach the gospel to deaf-mutes; and 
the novelty of the event, establishing, as it does, an important 
precedent, justifies the Bishop in setting forth at length the 
reasons which have led the authorities of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to take this action. After sketching the history 
of deaf-mute education in Europe and America, and describing 
the benevolent work carried on in this country under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, he answers very forci- 
bly and convincingly the objections to the ordination of a deaf- 
mute that have been drawn from the Bible, the canons of the 
church, and prudential considerations, explains clearly the re- 
ligious needs of the deaf and dumb, and in a brief outline of 


* Though Mr. Syle does not use his voice at all, he is more properly to 
be classed as a ‘‘semi-mute ;” he lost his hearing at the age of six, when he 
had already acquired a knowledge of language through the ear. 
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Mr. Syle’s personal history shows his peculiar fitness and qual- 
ifications for the holy office. He closes his defence of the or- 
dination in the following thoughtful and sympathetic words: 


‘When, therefore, we find a man truly prepared, spiritually 
and intellectually, to minister to this peculiar people in their 
own special mode of intercommunication, we feel that we are 
but following the leadings of God’s providence in setting him 
apart for that high and holy work. Such a man taken from 
their own ranks will teach them the practical reality of our 
sympathy with them and our desire for their mental and moral 
improvement more forcibly than anything else would do. 
Such a man, one of themselves, consecrating himself to this 
work, will make them feel that they are not shut out altogether 
from the sacred ministry; that the church does not bar its 
doors to all such unfortunate ones ; but that it is ready to com- 
mission even these, whenever proper opportunity and due 
qualification meet, to carry the rich provisions of the Gospel 
to their fellow-mutes, and thus cause the ears of their souls to 
hear, as it were, Jesus’ voice saying Erupuatua, be opened ; 
and lo! the Gospel enters into their minds, and moulds and 
sanctifies their lives.” 


There are many other parts of the sermon that we should like 
to transfer to the pages of the Annals, but we must content 


ourselves with quoting this one paragraph in which the Bishop 
gives the impression made upon his mind by religious services 
conducted in the sign-language : 


“Few things are more touching than to witness their silent 
worship, and mark their eager faces as they drink in, through 
the eye, the varied truths as they fall, not from speaking lips, 
but from hands eloquent with expressive gesture; carrying 
straight to their souls the teachings of their divine Saviour. 
It is beautiful to note how the law of compensation comes in to 
supplement and overmaster oral and lingual defects ; and make 
more emphatic teaching by the hand and eye, and thus impart 
double quickness to the perceptive faculties. And as, in build- 
ing the temple of Solomon, there was no sound of any tool 
heard in the house while it was in building, so the living tem- 
ples in the souls of these mutes are noiselessly built up by the 
Holy Ghost, in the solemn silence of a speechless tongue and 
a closed ear; and in these living temples the Lord is in truth 
‘present,’ and the earth does indeed ‘ keep silence before Him.’ ” 


The sermon, as it was delivered, was translated into the sign- 
language by Dr. Gallaudet. A large audience, including five 
bishops and many other clergymen, were present. Mr. Syle 
has for some time acted as a lay-reader for deaf-mutes in the 
church where he was ordained, and he will exercise the higher 
duties of his present office in the same place. 
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First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb. By Joun R. Keep. 
Fourth Edition. Hartford: Press of the Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Co. 1876. 12mo., pp. 131. 

School Stories, with Questions. By Joun R. Kerr. Second 
Edition. Uartford: Press of the Case, Lockwood & Brain- 
ard Co. 1876. 12mo., pp. 120. 

The previous editions of both these books have been reviewed 
in the Annals, but as the new editions, through Mr. Keep’'s 
persistent efforts to perfect his work, differ from their prede- 
cessors, they properly claim our further notice. 

The “ First Lessons” has been enlarged from the third 
edition by adding an appendix of about 20 pages. This con- 
tains stories and questions which are prepared on the same 
plan as those given in the previous pages, and are intended to 
be introduced at the teacher’s discretion in connection with the 
lessons of the book. The use of “I” and “me” is also more 
fully illustrated by a variety of exercises describing reciprocal 
actions to be performed by members of the class, and there are 
tables of figures carefully arranged so as to include all the neces- 
sary combinations of addition. 

The ‘“ School Stories” are of the same admirable character 
as in the first edition, but their number has been increased 
from 24 to 36, and a little wood-cut placed at the head of each 
story adds to its attractiveness for the young. The interest 
awakened by the stories in households of hearing and speaking 
children into which the book has chanced to come—which is 
attested by commendatory letters from Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner and the Rev. J. H. Twichell—is an additional proof of 
Mr. Keep’s wisdom in the selection of his stories and of his 
skill in narration. We judge from such of the institution re- 
ports as mention the text-books adopted that the “School Sto- 
ries ” are less used in our institutions than the author's “ First 
Lessons.” If this is the case it must be because the work is less 
known, for it is certainly of equal merit in its way, and, unlike 
the other work, has no rivals in the field. While it would nat- 
urally succeed the “ First Lessons ” in the schools where that 
book is employed, it has no connection with it, and can just as 
well follow or accompany any other elementary course of les- 
sons. For a full explanation of the manner in which Mr. Keep 
would have the book used in the class-room, we refer the reader 
to his article entitled ‘‘ How Should Deaf-Mute Children Learn 
Verbal Language?” published in the Annals, vol. xv, p. 28. 
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INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—Mr. Clark, at the beginning of the pres- 
ent school year, left the department of articulation and returned 
to his former position as an instructor in the sign department. 
Miss Ada R. King now has charge of the articulation depart- 
ment, and is assisted by Miss Lucy S. Williams. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The entire cost of the new build- 
ing and alterations, now completed, has been $159,344. 


Kentucky Institution.—Mr. George F. Lupton, formerly con- 
nected with the West Virginia Institution, has been appointed 
teacher in the place of Mr. Talbot, who has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Mississippi Institution. 


Indiana Institution.—Miss Elizabeth Thacher, of Hartford, 
Conn., has been employed as teacher of articulation, and has be- 
gun the introduction of Bell's system of Visible Speech, in which 
she was instructed by Mr. Clark, of the American Asylum. Mr. 
Horace 8. Gillet, after a month’s absence for recuperation, has 
returned with renewed health and vigor, and is again engaged in 
instructing the high class. Miss Frances MacIntire has been 
appointed temporarily to instruct one of the junior classes. 

The arrangement of the hours of school and labor followed 
in the Ohio Institution has been adopted since the beginning 
of the present term and is working satisfactorily. 

Georgia Institution.—In our annual statement of American 
institutions, published in the present number of the Annals, 
we venture to insert the name of Mr. Connor, the principai, as 
the “chief executive officer” of the Georgia Institution, al- 
though the reply to our circular of inquiry says that since July 
last the Institution has had no “ chief executive officer.” “ Every 
head of a department runs his own schedule and is responsible 
only to the executive committee of the board of trustees, which 
meets a few hours on the first Saturday of each month.” 

South Carolina Institution.—We are glad to place this Insti- 
tution again on our list. The school was opened Sept. 6, 1876, 
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having been in a state of suspension since October, 1873. The 
building, which was somewhat damaged by a storm in 1875, has 
been repaired. The shop building was also injured by the 
storm, and, for want of means, is not yet restored; but it is 
hoped that it will be fitted for use during the present year, so 
that the industrial department may be fully resumed. 

Louisiana Institution.—The school is still continued, though 
against extreme financial difficulties. This is the only State ed- 
ucational institution in Louisiana—the penitentiary excepted— 
that has been maintained during the past three years. It keeps 
its hold upon the interest and affection of the people, and, as 
Mr. McWhorter writes us, “its flag is nailed to the mast.” 


Michigan Institution.—Mr. Fred. Platt, a graduate of the 
State University, has been added to the corps of instruction, 
and Miss McGann, of Belleville, Ontario, who has studied Visi- 
ble Speech under Prof. A. G. Bell, has been engaged as teacher 
of articulation. 

Mississippi Institution.—Dr. J. L. Carter having resigned 
the office of principal, Mr. Charles H. Talbot, for nineteen years 
past a valued teacher in the Kentucky Institution, has been 
appointed his successor. Dr. Carter, we believe, retires from 
the profession. 

California Institution.—There has been a severe epidemic 
of diphtheria since the opening of school. About thirty cases 
have been under treatment, and two have died, besides a death 
from membranous croup. The Institution has also suffered 
severely in the loss of one of its teachers, Mr. Charles T. Smith, 
who died, Nov. 18, of necrosis of the skull. From a notice of 
his death published in the San Francisco Evening Bulletin of 
Nov. 21st, we extract the following : ; 

“Tn certain respects he was a most notable young man. 

- Those who have attended the exhibitions of the Institution or 
visited its schools will remember the clever deaf-mute lad who 
used to astonish everybody by the readiness and accuracy of 
his answers to almost any question within the range of human 
knowledge. He seemed an embodied cyclopzdia, and had the 
rare faculty of putting what he knew in most concise and ex- 
cellent English. His memory was a marvel. 

* A gentleman connected with the Bulletin some years ago 
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gave a lecture upon Z7ravel in Egypt and Syria before the pu- 
pils of the Institution, which was translated in signs pari pussu 
by the principal. Young Smith took no notes at the time, but 
the next day he wrote out nearly the whole lecture from mem- 
ory, sentence after sentence being verdatim. As a piece of re- 
porting it would compare favorably with the great feats of 
journalists celebrated in this line of work. 

“Mr. Smith, after completing a course of study in the Insti- 
tution, entered the University as a student in chemistry for 
two years, following that with a metallurgical course in a pri- 
vate laboratory in this city. Bnt love for his unfortunate class 
led him to accept a position as teacher in the school where he 
had passed so many years of his life, and there he died at the 
early age of 21 years.” 

West Pennsylvania Institution.—The Pittsburg Day-School 
no longer appears in our list of institutions, having been merged 
in this new organization. Through the exertions of the pres- 
ident of the board and other gentlemen, an appropriation was 
obtained from the State legislature at its last session, a com- 
modious building formerly used as a hotel was rented at Tur- 
tle Creek, (a village about twelve miles east of Pittsburg, on 
the Pennsylvania railway,) and the school was opened in the 
autumn under the principalship of Mr. James H. Logan, a grad- 
uate of the Pennsylvania Institution and the National College, 
formerly a teacher in the Illinois Institution and late principal 
of the Pittsburg School. Mr. Logan is assisted by Mr. Geo. 
M. Teegarden, a graduate of the Iowa Institution and the Na- 
tional College, and by a lady whose name we have not learned. 
The Institution is no doubt destined to be a great blessing 
to the western part of Pennsylvania, where there are many 
deaf-mutes without education. 

Of the 35 pupils now in the Institution 11 are brothers and 
sisters. 

Halifax Institution.—The number of new pupils this year 
is larger than in any former year since the Institution began. 
Miss Georgia Logan, a speaking lady, formerly employed in 
common-school teaching, and partially acquainted with the 
manual and sign-language through having some relations deaf 
and dumb, has been appointed a teacher. Mr. John Logan, a 
former pupil of the Institution, has also been engaged. Mr. 
Doley, formerly a teacher, is now doing business in the city, 
but still superintends the printing department. 
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Mr. Hutton, accompanied by two of the pupils, during the 
summer vacation visited Newfoundland for the purpose of 
awakening an interest in the deaf-mutes of that island, for 
whose welfare nothing had hitherto been done. The deputa- 
tion was very successful in its mission, a lively interest being 
created in St John’s and other places visited, and a considera- 
ble sum contributed to the funds of the Institution, besides six 
uninstructed deaf-mutes being sent for education to Halifax, 
the precursors’ of others, it is to be hoped, who will yet enjoy 
similar benefits. This visit completes the circle of effort trav- 
ersed by Mr. Hutton during the last twenty years, by which 
the claims of the deaf and dumb have been brought under the 
notice of the public of the four maritime provinces of Novs 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland, émbracing an area about equal to that of Great 
Britain, and a seattered population of nearly one million of 
inhabitants. 

Montreal Protestant Institution —Mr. Joseph Mackay, a 
gentleman of Montreal, who, from the first, has been one of the 
warmest supporters of the Institution, has purchased a valua- 
ble piece of land, on which he intends to erect, at his own ex- 


pense, a handsome stone building capable of accommodating 


50 pupils and their teachers, and which he proposes to present, 
with the building, to the Institution. The board of directors 
have gratefully accepted this munificent offer, and in commem- 
oration thereof intend to apply to the legislature of the prov- 
ince for permission to change the name of the Institution to 
that of “The Mackay Institution for Protestant Deaf-Mutes.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Proposed English Training-School for Articulation Teach- 
ers.—Through the devoted efforts of Mr. B. 8S. Ackers, whose 
visit to our institutions and article in the Annals a few years 
ago our readers will remember, a training-school for articulation 
teachers is soon to be opened in England. The school will be 
under the charge of Mr. A. A. Kinsey, who has spent twelve 
months in Germany studying the methods of the best articulat- 
ing schools, and has more recently visited some of the leading 
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institutions of this country and studied Professor Bell’s system 
of Visible Speech. Mr. Ackers and Mr. Kinsey are ardent be- 
lievers in the superiority of the German method, but they do 
not intend nor desire to interfere at all with the existing schools 
of Great Britain, knowing that in the large number of deaf-mute 
children who are without any instruction whatever there is an 
ample field for the exercise of their benevolent labors. 


The Phonomimic Method.—The tenth anniversary of the 
society founded by M. Grosselin to promote the simultaneous 
education of deaf-mutes and hearing persons was celebrated in 
Paris on the tenth of May last. According to the report pre- 
sented on that occasion, the “‘ phonomimic” method (described 
in the Annals, vol. xx, p. 116) has extended its influence from 
year to year in a manner gratifying to its friends. At the anni- 
versary, twenty pupils, some of whom were deaf-mutes and 
others hearing children, selected from different schools, were 
exhibited, and won the applause of the audience by their exer- 
cises in dictation, orthography, arithmetic, geography, and lan- 
guage. We are not informed how large a number of deaf-mutes 
are receiving instruction by this method, nor, with any definite- 
ness, what results are obtained. 

M. Magnat’s Claim.—M. Magnat, who last year opened an 
articulation school in Paris, (see the Annals, vol. xx, p. 191,) 
claims the recognition of the Academy on the ground that he 
has rediscovered the method of Pereire; but this claim is ridi- 
culed by the editor of the German Organ, who says that M. 
Magnat’s method is simply that of the German teachers, which 
he acquired from M. Hugentobler, formerly of Geneva, now of 
Lyons, and that the pupils whom he exhibited in Paris last 
year as the results of his system had been chiefly educated by 
his predecessor at the Geneva Institution. 

M. Rota’s Departure.—We learn from the German Organ, 
which brings us more news from France than the French period- 
icals, that M. Rota, the Italian music-teacher, whose pretended 
successin imparting articulation and music to deaf-mutes in Paris 
brought him much renown* and led to an investigation by the 
Academy of Medicine, has departed from that city, and is now 


*See the Annals, vol. xix, p. 256; vol. xx, p. 166; vol. xxi, p. 191. 
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employed in Trieste, Austria, as the leader of a band of music. 
Probably we shall not again hear of him as an instructor of the 
deaf and dumb, but the remarkable sensation which he created 
in the French capital—by teaching deaf-mutes to pronounce a 
few isolated words and to utter certain musical notes—remains 
on record as a significant testimony to the readiness with which 
people of intelligence and culture accept small results for great, 
and allow themselves to believe what is impossible and absurd. 

M. Colombat’s Professorship.—M. H. Comte, professor of 
articulation in the Paris Institution, has favored us with copies 
of letters addressed by himself to the Academy of Medicine, the 
Academy of Sciences, and the National Conservatory of Music 
and Declamation, complaining of the title of “professor in the 
National Institution for Deaf-Mutes” assumed by M Emile Co- 
lombat in his various publications, one of which was noticed in 
the Annals, vol. xix, p. 38. It seems that M. Colombat has 
fulfilled none of the conditions imposed by the Superior Admin- 
istration upon candidates for such a professorship—an examina- 
tion upon the history, the theory, and the practice of deaf-mute 
instruction, a thesis, ete.—and that his only claim to the title 
lies in the fact that he is permitted to use a room in the Insti- 
tution for a course of free public lectures upon “ orthophony ” 
and for the treatment of cases of stammering. M. Comte also 
questions the right of M. Colombat to the title of “doctor” 
which is accorded him by the newspapers, but which does not, 
we believe, appear in his own publications. 


The Language of Deaf-Mutes.—In an article entitled “ Deaf- 
Mute Articulation,” published in the Jdlustrated Christian 
Weekly of December 9, 1876, Mrs. A. M. Kelsey, of Aurora, 
N. Y., gives the following interesting illustrations of the use 
of language by her pupils. The instance of the formation of 
original compound words by the little boy who had been under 
instruction only a few weeks is especially noteworthy : 


* Among the first sentences given to one little deaf girl was 
this: ‘I want some water.’ In this connection, and taking it 
exch time when she really did wish for the water, she was made 
fully to understand the meaning of the verb want, a task that 
would have been extremely difficult if the word had been taken 
alone. 

“To show that she did understand and feel its meaning, I 
will relate a little incident that occurred in her home soon af.- 
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ter she mastered the sentence. The father came home at night, 
and, while he cared for his horse, handed the little maid a dress- 
pattern to carry into the house. Unfolding the goods she knew 
at once what it was for, but as there were three other children 
in the family she could not so readily know whom it was for. 
She appealed to her mother, but her mother did not know for 
whom it was intended. The little maid was wild to tell them 
that she wanted the dress, but had no word for dress, and only 
knew the word want in connection with water. In her excite- 
ment she flew about the room with the goods in her arms, say- 
ing, ‘I want some water—no—water, no; I want some ater, 
no—water—no; I want some,—the sentence was finished by 
putting her fingers emphatically upon the coveted dress. 

“Can any lady who has felt the genuine womanly longing 
for a new gown doubt that this little deaf girl fully understood 
and felt the me: uning of the word want ? And when her papa, on 
entering the house, assured her that the dress was for herself, 
she patted him caressingly upon the shoulder, saying, ‘Good 
boy, papa; good boy!’ 

“She knew this to be the token of approval bestowed upon 
the little boys in her class at school, and what more natural 
than that she should resort to this expression! It certainly 
shows that she understood the meaning of the adjective good. 

“Teachers of the deaf must resort to any and every means 
in their power to make a deaf pupil fully understand a sentence, 
and each word in a sentence; yet they are sometimes astonished 
to find their own definitions coming back to them in a way and 
manner they least expect. 

“Last November, a little deaf boy, eight years of age, was 
told that there would be no school anywhere on Thur sday of that 
week. Of course he was curious to know why. He was told 
that it was the day that everybody said ‘Thank you’ to God, 
for food and health, for having a papa and mamma and many 
kind friends, and that we call it Thanksgiving-day. To recall 
like anniversaries that he had passed, he was reminded of the 
usual service at church, followed by the orthodox dinner of 
turkey, and it was gratifying to find that he remembered like 
occasions. A few days later he was speaking for the pleasure 
of visitors, when he was asked, among other questions, what 
Thanksgiving-day was for, when, in a very manly, self-assured 
manner, he replied that it was ‘The day to say thank you to 
God, and eat turkey.’ ™ ni * 

“Not long since, when a little pupil had received but a few 
weeks’ instruction, he had learned, among other nouns, to speak 
and understand fan, fire, fish, water, rock, sky, when, to our as- 
tonishment and admiration, we found that he had named coal 
‘ fire-rock,’ and ice was ‘ water rock,’ while the wind was a ‘ sky- 
fan,’ and a kite sailing through the air was a ‘sky-fish.’’ 
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